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GOVERNOR EVERETT’S ADDRESS. 

We cannot offer to our readers a richer entertainment, for 
the present week, than a notice of the admirable address be- 
fore us; provided we confine our own observations to a very 
lmited space and give the spirited and eloquent passages with 
which the Address abounds. It was delivered before the 
Mereantile Library Association of Boston at the Odeon on 
the 13th of last September, and is now published at the re- 
(est of that Association. On such occasions no speaker was 
‘er more happy than Governor Everett. His illustrations 

through and fertilize his topics like pleasant rivers.— 
are the waters and green the banks on their borders. 
never says too much or too little; we are neither inun- 
ited with beauties nor thinly supplied with small embellish- 
meats of speech. He is generous without being lavish, copi- 
* without being diffuse. The mind rests perfectly satisfied, 
‘sit does with the contemplation of some display of natural 
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WINE SONG. 
FROM NOVALIS’ HEINRICH VON OFTERDINGEN. 


On verdant hills the god is born 

Who brings to us the joys of heaven, 
To whom, upon his natal morn, 

The sun his warmest beams hath given. 
In Spring is sowed the germ of pleasure ; 

And when the harvest’s womb is rife— 


When wave the fields with Autumn’s treasure, 


The golden child springs forth to life. 


A narrow cradle then receives him, 
In caverned vaults below the carth ; 
But’bolt, nor caverned vault bereaves him 
Of many a festal dream of mirth. 


Let none approach his mystic dwelling 
When in impatient strength he burns, 

And full of youthful vigor swelling, 
Each band and fetter proudly spurns; 


For unseen sentinels watch o’er him, 
His cradled slumbers ever near ; 

And he whe dares approach before him, 
Fails by an air-enwoven spear.* 

But when the bands no more enfold him, 
He opens wide his sparkling eyes; 

And when no more his guards withhold him, 
To meet his minions forth he flies. 


Forth from his cradle’s dim recesses, 
In crystal clad, behold him move; 
And lo! within his right he presses 
The full-blown rose of peace and love. 
His gay apostles, then surrounding 
Their god, their jocund mirth express, 
And loud a thousand tengues resounding 
Swell the glad hymn of thankfulness. 
In rays of rapture brightly beaming, 
The life of life behold him send ; 
And from his cup, with nectar streaming, 
Quaffs deeply Love—his warmest friend. 
As spirit of the golden ages, 
The poect’s cause he hallows yet, 
Who still, in visions, lays and pages, 
Acknowledges the sacred debt. 
A boon to him the god presented: 
To press the lips of lovely dames; 
And that his right be ne’er prevented, 
He thus his privilege proclaims. 
Ee 


fe—~the wheeling flight of a bird through the air, or 


tbe best 







‘The slow motion of a summer cloud.’ 


inclined, all things considered, to call Mr. Everett 
Writer in the country. He may fall short of Chan- 


Originality and vastuess of conception, and not equal | 


) Irving | in’ the easy, graceful and dexterous use of language ; 
but he combines in a great degree the excellencies of both 
and surpasses them in all learned endowments and in correct- 
ness of style. He has more of the wisdom of the world and 
the wisdom ef books—and more versatility of skill in their 
employment. He is equal to all occasions. His present Ad- 
dress commences with a reference to the well-known objects 
of the Association; he declines to point out the great bene- 
fits derivable from them, and here, with admirable tact, com- 
pliments the anniversary speakers who have preceded him. 
Their discourses were. undoubtedly as dry as the bones in Eze- 
kiel’s vision; but it is the art of the orator to win the favor- 
able attention of all his hearers. He modestly suggests that 
their time on that evening would be profitably passed by dis- 
cussing a few of the elementary topics of commerce—accu- 
mulation, property, capital, credit. One would think that 
upon such themes little could be spoken of exciting interest, 
at least to the wnxmercantile part of his audiences; but his 
magic pen no sooner touches them than they blaze up like 
the palaces of Arabian story. Yet every thing is said without 
effort and with a subdued simplicity and unpretendingness of 
manner that would not be censidered bombastic in a statis- 
tical report. 

After dwelling briefly upon the advantages to all, which 
spring from accumulation, he thw exhibits its effects in pro- 
moting barter and exchange : 

“ There are probably few individuals in this assembly who 
took their morning’s meal this day without the use of articles 
brought from almost every part of the world. The table on 
which it was served was made from a tree which grew on 
the Spanish main or one of the West India islands, and it 
was covered with a table-cloth jrom St. Petersburg or Arch- 
angel. The ted was from China; the coffee from Java; the 
sugar from Cuba or Louisiana; the silver spoans from Mex- 
ico or Peru; the cups and saucers from England or France. 
Each of these articles was purchased by an exchange of other 
products—the growth of oar own or foreign countries—col- 
lected and distributed by a succession of voyages, often to 
the farthest corners of the globe. Without cultivating a rood 


stirring from our fireside, we collect on our tables the growth 
of every region. In the nidst of winter, we are served with 
fruits that ripened in a trepical sun; and struggling monsters 
are dragged from the depths of the Pacific Ocean to lighten 
our dwellings. 

As all commerce rests apon accumulation, so the accumu- 
lation of every individualis made by the exchanges of com- 
merce to benefit every ohier. Until he exchanges it, it is of 
no actual value to him. The tiller of a hundred fields can 
eat no more, the propridor of a cloth factory can wear no 
more, and the owner of acoal nine can sit by no hotter a fire, 
than his neighbors. He must exchange his grain, his cloth 
and his coal for some articles of their production, or for 
meney, which is the representative of all other articles, before 
his accumulation is of serviceto him. The system is one of 
mutual accommodation. No nan can promote his own in- 
terest without promoting that d others, As in the system of 
the universe every particle of matter is attracted by every 
other particle, and it is not posible that a mote in a sunbeam 
should be displaced without poducing an effect on the orbit 
of Saturn, so the minutest exciss or defect in the supply of 
any one article of human watt, produces an effect—though 
of course an insensible one—« the exchanges of all other 
articles. In this way, that Providence which educes the har- 
monious system of the heaven: out of the adjusted motions 
and balanced masses of its shining orbs, with equal benevo- 
lence and care furnishes to tle countless millions of the hu- 
man family, through an intermnable succession of exchanges, 
the supp'y of their diversified ind innumerable wants.” 


He explains the doctrine o/ capital, attempts to account 
for the prejudices against it, hows its immense uses, and, 
after enumerating some of the vastly important works which 
it carries on, and could neverbe undertaken without it, con- 
tinues: 

“< To effect these objects, caxital must go forth like a mighty 
genius, bidding the mountainsto bow their heads and the val- 
Hos to rise, £0 pars appepeyeeree ye oe 4 
places - If agriculture is , 
ments aera. ane jaune te nab whe di ! 
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to advance and can afford to lyse the funds which 
for the purpose. ,on a large scale, cannot 


of ground, we taste the richest fruits of every soil. Without ||. 


ee 


without resources adequate to the construction of } ves- 
sels, and their oustit, for long voyages and the ¢change of 
valuable cargoes. The eyes of the civilized world aw intent 
ly fixed upon the experiments now making to navigee the 
Atlantic by steam. he is said that the Great Western was 
built and fitted out at an expense of near half a million of ds]- 
lars. The success of the experiment will be not more a tr- 
umph of genius and of art than of capitel. The first attempts 
atthe Whale Fishery in Massachusetts were made from the 
South Shore and the Island of Nantucket, by persons who 
went out in small boats, killed their whale, and returned the 
same day. This limited plan of operations was suitable for 
the small demands of the infant population of New-England. 
But the whales were soon driven from the coast; the popula- 
tion increased, and the demand for the product of the Fish- 
erties proportionably augmented. It became necessary to ap- 
ply larger capitals to the business. Whale-ships were now 
fitted out at considerable expense, which pursued this adven- 
turous occupation from Greenland to Brazil. The enterprise 
thus manifested awoke the admiration of Europe, and is im- 
mortalized in the well-knowndescription by Burke. But the 
business has grown, until the axcient fishing-grounds have 
become the first stations on a modern whaling voyage ; and 
capitals are now required sufficient to fit out a vessel for an 
absence of forty months and a voyage of circumnavigation.— 
Fifty thousand dollars are invested in a single vessel ; she dou- 
bles Cape Horn, ranges from New South Shetland to the 
coasts of Japan, crniscs in unexplored lativudes, stops for re- 
freshment at islands before undiscovered, and on the basis 
| Perhaps of the capital of an individual house in New-Bedford 
, or Nantucket, performs an exploit which sixty or seventy 
| years ago was thought a great object to be effected by the re- 
sources of the Briush Government. In this branch of busi- 
ness a capital of twelve or fifteen millions of dollars is invest- 
ed. Its object is to furnish us a cheap and commodious light 
for our winter evenings. The capitalist, it is true, desires an 
adequate interest on his investment; but he can only get this 
by selling his oil at a price at which the public are able and 
willing t6 buy it. The ‘overgrown capitalist’ employed in 
| this business is an overgrown lamplighter. Before he can 
pocket his 6 per cent. he has trimmed the lamp of the cot- 
tager who borrows an hour from evening to complete her 
day’s labor, and has lighted the'taper ef the pale and thought- 
worn student who ‘is ‘ outwatching the bear,’ over some an- 
cient volume.” 


He instances the great seat of manufactorics near the 
capital of Massachusetts as an instance of the beneficial em- 
ployment of capital: 

“ Look at Loweil. Behold the palaces of her industry side 
| by side with her churches and her school-houses, the long lines 
| of her shops and ware-houses, her streets filled with the com- 

fortable abodes of an enterprising, industrious and intelligent 
population. See her fiery Sampsons roaring along her Rail- 
road with thirty laden cars in their train. Look at her 
watery Goliahs, not wielding a weavei’s beam like him of old, 
but giving motion to hundreds and thousands of spindles and 
looms. Twenty years ago, and two or three poor farms occu- 
pied the entire space within the boundaries of Lowell. Not 
more visibly, I had almost said not more rapidly, was the 
palace of Aladdin, in the Arabian Tales, constructed by the 
genius of the lamp, than this noble city of the arts has been 
built by the genius of capital. This capital, it is true, seeks 
a moderate interest on the investment; but it is by furnishing 
to all who-desire it the cheapest garment ever worn by civi- 
lized man. To denounce the capita! which has been the agent 
of this wonderful and beneficent creation—to wage war with 
a system which has spread and is spreading plenty through- 
out the country, what is it but to play in real life the part of 
the malignant sorceror in the same Eastern Tale, who, potent 
only for mischief, utters the baleful spell which breaks the 
charm, heaves the mighty pillars of the palace from their 
foundation, converts the fruitful gardens back to their native 
sterility, and heaps the abodes of life and happiness with si- 


lent and desolate ruins?” 

After alluding to the vast prosperity which has been the re- 
sult of the credit system in our country, he briefly touches the 
subject of naviguting the Atlantic by steam, and thus suggests 
the advantages that may be expected from commerce by re- 
ferring to those which it has always conferred: 


“ As in all former ages it has been one of the most power- 
ful agents in shaping the destinies of the human race, it is um 





I look myself for some great results to be produced by 





ec ok reserved for still higher functions. ~ I confess 


new forces in motion around us. When we contemplate 


see some of the- ena i 
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‘connected with commerce. In the very dawn of civilization, 
the art of alphabetical writing sprang up among a 
people. One can almost imagine that these wonderfully con- 
venient elements were a kind of shorrhand which the Phe- 
nician merchants, under the spur of necessity, contrived for 
keeping their accounts ; ©F what could they have done with 
the hieroglyphics of th Egyptian priesthood, applied to the 
ractical purposes ¢” @ commerce which extended over the 
an world, andof which we have preserved to us such a 
curious and insuctive description by the prophet Ezekiel? 
A thousand yes later, and the same commercial race among 
whom this »blime invention had its origin performed a not 
less gloriosS part as the champions of freedom. When the 
Macedo!an madman commenced his crusade against Asia, 
the Pitenicians opposed the only vigorous resistance to his 
marh. The Tyrian merchants delayed him longer be- 
neitth the walls of their sea-girt city, than Darius at the 
tead of all the armies of the East. In the succeeding centu- 
fies, when the dynasties established by Alexander were 
crumbling, and the Romans in turn took up the march of uni- 
versal conquest and dominion, the commercial city of Car- 
thage—the daughter of Tyre—afforded thc. most efficient 
check to their progress. But there was no where sufficient 
security for property in the old world, to form the basis of a 
permanent commercial prosperity. In the middle ages, the 
iron yoke of the feudal system was broken by commerce. The 
emancipation of Europe from the detestable sway of the 
Barons began with the privileges granted to the cities. The 
wealth acquired in commerce afforded the first counterpoise 
to that of the feudal chiefs who monopolized the land, and in 
the space of a century and a half gave birth to a new civiliza- 
tion. In the west of Europe, the Hanse towns; in the east, |} 
the cities of Venice, Genoa, the ports of Sicily and Naples, 
Florence, Pisa, and Leghorn, begin to swarm with active 
crowds. The Mediterranean, deserted for nearly ten centu- 
ries, is covered with vessels. Merchants from the Adriatic 
explore the farthest east; silks, spices, gums, gold, are dis- 
tributed from the Italian cities through Europe, and the dawn 
of a general revival breaks on the world. Nature, at this 
juncture, discloses another of those mighty mysteries, which 
man is permitted from age to age to read in her awful vol- 
ume. As the fullness of time approaches for the new world 
to be found, it is discovered that a piece of steel may be so 
prepared that it will point a steady index wthe pole. After 
it had led the adventurers of Italy, Spain and Portugal, to 
the utmost limits of the old world—from Iceland to the 
South of Africa—the immortal Discoverer, with the snows 
and the sorrows of near sixty years upon his head, but with 
the fire of immortal youth in his heart, placed himse]f under 
the guidance of the mysterious pilot, bravely followed its 
mute direction through the terrors and the dangers of the un- 
known sea, and called a new hemisphere into being.” 





































We seldom meet with a more eloquent burst than the fol- 
lowing, in the speeches of Fox or Sheridan. He is speaking 
of the restraints on our commerce before our acquisition of 
freedom, and then refers to the consequences of their removal: 


“The moment the War of Independence was over, the 
commercial enterprise of the country went forth like an un- 
caged eagle, who, having beaten himself almost to madness 
against the bars of his prison, rushes out at length to his na- 
tive element, and exults as he bathes his undazzled eye in the 
sunbeam or pillows his breast upon the storm. Our mer- 
chants were far from contenting themselves with treading ob- 
sequiously in the footsteps even of the great commercial na- 
tion from which we are descended. Ten years had not elapsed 
from the close of the Revolutionary War, before the infant 
commerce of America had struck out for herself a circuit in 
some respects broader and bolder than that of England. Be- 
sides penetrating the remotest haunts of the commerce here- 
tofore carried on by the trading nations of Europe—the re- 
cesses of the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the White Seas 
—she displayed the stars and the stripes in distant oceans, 
where the Lion and the Lilies never floated. She not only 
engaged with spirit in the trade with Hindostan and China, 
which had been thought to be beyond the grasp of individual 
capital and enterprise, but she explored new markets on isl- 
ands and coasts before unapproached by modern commerce.” 


We cannot occupy this part of our journal more agreeably 
for our readers than by presenting another quotation of some- 
what greater length. It presents a succession of pictures of 
the ancient and modern condition of Boston. The contrasts 
of light and shade in the pictures are drawn with a Rubens 
skill ; 

“ To understand the character of the commerce of our own 
city, we must not look merely at one point, but at the whole 
circuit of country, of which it is the business centre. We must 
not contemplate it only at this present moment of time, but 
we must bring before our imaginations, as in the shifting 
scenes of a diorama, at least three successive historical and 
topographical pictures ; and truly instructive I think it would 
be to see them delineated on canvass. We must survey the 
first of them in the company of the venerable John Winthrop, 
the founder of the State. Let us go up with him, on the day 
of his landing, the seventeenth of June, 1680 to the hights of 
yonder peninsula, as yet without a name. 
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a dismal forest; seaward a waste of waters, unspotted with |] dow her charities, to be the father i tn —e 


a sail, except that of his own ship. At the foot of the hill 
you see the cabins of Walford and the Spragues, who—the 
latter a year before, the former still earlier—had adventured 
to this spot, untenanted else by any child of civilization. On 
the other side of the river lies Mr. Blackstone’s farm. It 
comprises three goodly hills, converted by a spring-tide into 
three wood-crowned islets; and it is mainly valued for a no- 
ble spring of fresh water which gushes from the northern 
slope of one of these hills, and which furnished, in the course 
of the summer, the motive for transferring the seat of the in- 
fant settlement. This shell be the first picture. 

“* The second shall be contemplated from the same spot— 
the hights of Charlestown—on the same day, the eventful 
seventeenth of June, one hundred and forty-five years later, 
namely, in the year 1775. A terrific scene of war rages on 
the top of the hill. Wait for a favorable moment, when the 
volumes of fiery smoke roll away, and over the masts of that 
sixty-gun ship whose batteries are blazing upon the hill you 
behold Mr. Blackstone’s farm changed to an ill-built town of 
about two thousand dwelling-houses, mostly of wood, with 
scarce any public buildings but eight or nine churches, the 
old State House, and Faneuil Hall; Roxbury beyond, an in- 
significant village ; a vacant marsh in all the space now occu- 
pied by Cambridgeport and East Cambridge, by Chelsea and 
East Boston; and beneath your feet the town of Charlestown, 
consisting in the morning of a line of about three hundred 
houses, wrapped in a sheet of flames at noon, and reduced at 
eventide to a heap of ashes. 

“ But those fires are kindled on the altar of Liberty. Amer- 





ican Independence is established. American Commerce 
smiles on the spot; and now from the top of one of the triple 
hills of Mr. Blackstone’s farm a stately edifice arises, which 
seems to invite us as to an observatory. As we look down 
from this lofty structure, we behold the third picture—a 
crowded, busy scene. We see beneath us a city containing 
eighty or ninety thousand inhabitants, and mainly built of 
brick and granite. Vessels of every description are moored 
at the wharves. Long lines of commodious and even stately 
houses cover a space which, within the memory of man, was 
in a state of nature. Substantial blocks of ware-houses and 
stores have forced their way to the channel. Faneuil Hall 
itself, the consecrated and unchangeable, has swelled to twice 
its original dimensions. Atheneums, hospitals, asylums, and 
infirmaries, adorn the streets The school-house rears its 
modest front in every quarter ef the city, and sixty or seventy 
churches attest the children are content to walk in the good 
old ways ot their fathers. Cornected with the city by eight 
bridges, avenues, or ferries, you behold a range of towns most 
of them municipally distinct, but all of them in reality form 

ing with Boston one vast metropolis, animated by one com- 
mercial life. Shading off from these, you see that most 
lovely back-ground, a succession of happy settlements, spot- 
ted with villas, farm-houses and cottages; united to Boston 
by a constant intercourse ; sustaining the capital from their 
fields and gardens, and prosperous in the reflux of the city’s 
wealth. Of the social life included within this circuit, and of 
all that in times past has adorned aad ennobled it, commer- 
cial industry has been an active element, and has exalted it- 
self by an intimate association with every thing else we hold 
dear. Within this circuit what memmrials strike the eye!— 
what recollections—what institutionwhat patriozic treas- 
ures and names that cannot die! ‘There lie the canonized 
precincts of Lexington and Concord; there rise the sacred 
hights of Dorchester and Concord; there is Harvard, the an- 
cient and venerable, foster-child of pwlic and private liberal- 
ity in every part of the State; to whose existence Charles- 
town gave the first impulse, towhose growth and usefulness 
the opulence of Boston has at ¢ll times ministered with open 
hand. Still farther on than the eye ean reach, four lines of 





communication by railroad anc steam have within our own 
day united with the capital, bybands of iron, a still broader 
circuit of towns and villages. Hark to the voice of life and 
business which sounds along tht lines! While we speak, one 
of them is shooting onward tc the illimitable West, and all 
are uniting with the other kinired enterprises, to form one 
harmonious and prosperous whole, in which town and coun- 
try, agriculture and manufactues, labor and capital, art and 
nature—wrought and compactel into one grand system—are 
constantly gathering and diffusirg, concentrating and radiating 
the economical, the social, the moral blessings of a liberal 
and diffusive commerce.” 

Every word of the concluding advice to young men should 
be treasured like sacred amulet: 


“‘ Never let the mere acquisiton of wealth be an exclusive 
pursuit. Consider it of tenfoldimportance to manifest, in all 
the transactions of life, that quick sense of honor ‘ which feels 
a stain like a wound,’ and that ntegrity which the mines of 
Peru could not bend from the pith of principle. Let wealth 
be regarded as the instrument o doing as well as of enjoying 
good. Ina Republican Governnent, the mercantile class, in 
the natural course of things, is te only one whose members, 
generally speaking, can amass prtuae; let it be written on 
your hearts in the morning of Ife, that wealth is ennobled 
only in its uses. Form, from tle first, a large cenception of 
the character of the liberal and upright merchant. Regard 
him as one to whom the country \ooks to sustein ber honor in 





the hour of trial; to uphold her public establishments, to en- 


whom no success will make ashamed of his wenheae One 
’ 


will adorn his days of prosperity with moderat 
per, and hold fast his integrity, p bene fortenes tee > 
in his grasp. The keys of knowledge are in your rete 
portals of het temple are open to you. On the debe” 
libraries there are stores of information, which, besi bee 
tributing to your success in your calling, will give <4 
fortune, and comfort and resource in disaster,” Ate 
all, while you pursue the paths of enterprize to the ends 
the earth, let a well-instructed conscience be the oaeeae 
of your way. Her guidance will safely lead you when ea). 
culation is bewildered and prudence is at fault. 
your hope in all else be blasted, fail not, my young friends, 
acquire the pearl of great price, that wisdom whose . 
dize is better than the merchandize of silver and the gai 
thereof than fine gold. Let this be the object of your bie 
and while the guilty glories of war are deprecated by man. 
kind and the weary honors of successful ambition weigh like 
lead on the wearer, you will enjoy, in the esteem and gratitude 
of the community and the peace of your own minds, the 
portion of Tut Liserat anv Upricnt Mexcuant,” 





For the New-Yorker, 
CHARADE., 


I am wheresoe’er man roves— 

I am in what most man loves: 

In the orb whose borrowed light 
Silvers o’er the robe of night; 

In the gently flowing stream, 

Lovely as a poet’s dream; 

In the mountain that on high 

Rears its peaks to pierce the sky; 
With the mermaid in the caves, 

Far beneath the ocean-waves, 

Where, o’er floors of rock, is strown 
Wealth would buy a monarch’s throne; 
In the dark and gloomy mine, 

With the diamond bright I shine ; 

And I gleam in every gem 

That flashes from a diadem. 

But most I prize my right to be, 
Sweet Woman! still a part of thee, 
Thou richer gem than ever shone 

In earth’s deep chambers dark and lone== 
Than ever yet its lustre gave 

To light the sea-nymph’s sparry cave— 
Or e’er by mortal hand was set 

To grace a jeweled coronet ; 

Thou ‘ pearl of price,’ benigaly given 
To brighten earth with hues of heaven, 
Without whose pure and blessed light 
Our daily paths were black as night !— 
Oh, Star of Home! in thee I trace 
My loveliest abiding-place. 


From the Southern Lit. Messenger. 
THE FALLS OF BASH-PISH: 
OR THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
BY MISS c. M, SEDGWICK. 

Two of our friends, who were on a pedestrian tour, called 
to see us last week. Their way of life is sedentary, and they 
wisely chose this mode of repairing the waste (I should more 
deferentially say expense) of mind and body, in their studies 
As men of taste, they combined with a plan of exercise the 
purpose of turning aside from the highway, to see the nate 
ral beauties of our romantic county of Berkshire. But onir 
quiring by the wayside and at the inns, they could obtainae 
information but that there was a ‘sightly view’ at sucha 
point, or a ‘fine prospect’ descending such a mountain. 
the manifold treasures hidden in our hills, they could get a9 
report; and this led them to suggest that residents in & cout 
try worth visiting should write sore account of their su 
roundings, which should be a sort of guide-book to the ex 
plorer. It struck me this was a reasonable species of ho 
tality, and having just returned from a visit to some’ 
‘our neighborhood, quite unknown to fame, I determined to 
send to you a copy of the notes I made at the time of thee 
cutsion. A description of the favorite haunts in our imme 
diate neighborhood would be a more literal compliance with 
the suggestion of our pedestrians, but besides, that in 
ing of these domestic lions, I could scarcely divest myself of 
the partinlity resulting from fond associations with oid 
and familiar friends as Monument-Mountain, the Ice- 
the Roaring-Brook, the Precipice, &., the journal to Bash 
pish is already written—a resistless argument in its favor. 


September 11, 1838.—A bright, warm September mornings 
Our party is arranged, and we are on the point of starting 
Bash-pish. Every thing is propitious, save that the rai® 
have so earnestly to lay the dust, has not , 
what signifies it !—With such s party we surely @ 
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SS 
= complaint dust, heat, rain, or any other of the lesser 
ee may chance to ‘light o’ our shoulders.’ While we 
evils Mrs. — and the ——s with us, we have moral influ- 
have that are equivalent to sunshine and showers, and all the 
ae” ing and life-restoring powers of “4 venue world. 

‘ncludes eighteen persons, counting by that respect- 
Our party inclu five ‘school ets. As far as they een 
cerned, it is sure to be a party of pleasure ; for all the mise- 
A cow heaped on a devoted party of pleasure, so called, 
vad not counteract the joyful sense of escape from music 
jessons, French, Latin, arithmetic, and all those tasks at 
which they assuredly sow in tears, if they are hereafter to 
bear their sheaves rejoicing. Buthere is our omnibus, a long, 
wagon, and merry voices are ringing round it; and there 
he appendix to this great work, a barouche, in which the 
more delicate members of the party are to take their turn, 
with the little unconscious traveler, who, having traveled but 
four months on this road of life, as yet neither looks back- 
ward nor forward. 
We proceeded down the country road. A soft, and as the 
among us said, Italian atmosphere, seemed like a 
t veil between us and the mountains, and made 
them look blue, and hazy, and distant; while every nearer 
object was clear and defined. The Mountain Mirror on our 
right, true to its name, reflected like those polished silver 
anciently used as mirrors, and gave back clearly the 
image of the sylvan beauties that stood thickly around it; 
while Scott’s pond, on our left, looked as blue as the heaven 





It. 

wa Stockbridge a ee of our party were ee us, 

congratulations poured in upon us on our happy pros- 
- The clouds foes Gommensh yesterday te gl ree 
—we run no risk in the open omnibus; the wind is westerly, 
the most trustworthy of winds; and so kissing hands to our 
God-speeding friends, while one of our party was muttering, 
as he embered over the high wheels A ca na ma “ Jual 
diavolo di Carro!”’ we proceeded onwards, and next drew 
up at the inn in the pretty village of Barrington, where the 
street is enfolded in the mighty arms of old elms. What 
beautiful memorials of the departed are the trees they planted, 
with their roots struck into the earth, whence we have all 
sprung, and their stems mounting heavenwavd, whither we 
alltend! Some one suggested that the Barrington inn fur- 
rished telerable claret, and it was voted prudent to secure a 
few bottles for our lunch, to which, in the truc vein of travel- 
ers, we were looking forward to as the next great event of 
theday. Our admirable purveyor, A » Went to procure 
it. The man who happened to be serving the bar—for the 
honor ef our country I trust he was not an accredited official 
of the Barrington inn—seeing A: *s blonze, and observing 
his foreign accent, deemed it an apt eccasion for a specula- 
tion; and having delivered the claret, said it was two dollars 
abottle. “ Due seudi !” (two dollars, ) exclaimed our friend ; 
“my good sir, the bar-keeper asked me but half a dollar for 
abottle yesterday.” The man drew in, muttered some apol- 
ogy, and quietly took the tendered half dollar per bottle. 
Such a circumstance might have been noted down by our 
travelers abroad, or foreigners here, es characterizing a dis- 
trict; and yet we have passed up and down this good country, 
for the better part of half a century, without meeting a simi- 
lar instance—so reliable are the conclusions of generalizing 
travelers! 

The drive from Barrington to Sheffield is along a meadow 
road, and for the most part on the margin of the Housatonic. 
Green fields, and a stream of water, great or small, will al- 
ways constitute beautiful scenery; but when that stream has 
been the play-fellow of your childhood, and has smiled on you 
through all the changes of life, there seems to be a soul 
breathed into material things. Some of us needed all this 
spiritual communion, to endure with Christian patience the 
clouds of dust that enveloped us, even through that 

* woodland scene, 

Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 

As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 

Had given their stain to the waves they drink ; 

And they whose meadows it murmurs through, 

Have named the stream from its own fair hue.’ 
We trust that the poet from whom we quote, when he shall 
bave cast off the burden—we are sure he unwillingly bears— 
ofa party paper, will come back to the more genial task of 
illustrating other points of his native country, as well as he 
has done ‘ Monument Mountain,’ and ‘ Green River.’ 

Sheffield has far less rural beauty than most of our villages, 

it has a compensation in lying in the shadow of the Jah- 
conick, and in having their western horizon defined by the 
beautiful outline of that lofty mountain. At Sheflield we 
Proved the virtue of a name ; for having called for a lunch, a 
table was spread for us with stacks of eggs, bread and butter, 
cakes, pies, &c. besides smoking quarter of lamb—in short, 
t fir country meridian dinner; for which, being called a 
Nach we paid only eighteen cents each! 

At id, some slight indications that we were a party 
a appeared; for all such seem to share the curse 
that fell on Seged, when he devoted nine days to happiness. 
There were varieus signs of fatigue, restlessness, and anxiety. 
Some were lolling on the beds, others stretched on the floor; 
“me bewailing the dust, and others noting mares’ tails and 








with rain in our uncovered ark? “ Wait till the rain comes,” 
wisely says one of us, who never sees any evil in the future, 
and bears every present evil so lightly, that to her it seems to 
have neither form nor weight. From Sheffield, in spite of 
various guide-boards, inviting us to shorter and better routes, 
we adhered to that which follows the course of our favorite 
river, that now, though it has lost nothing of the grace of the 
infant, is dilating into a breadth that ranks it among rivers in 
our land of mammoth waters. It is, in this dry time, some- 
what in the condition of the sixth age. its bed being a world 
too wide for its shrunk sides. Well may it linger, and turn, 
and double on its track, like a good spirit loving the smiles it 
makes; for, in some sort, it is the creator of this scene of 
abundance, beauty and contentment. But ob, the dust! the 
dust!—we can hardly see our fellow travelers through the 
clouds between us; and feel that farthest from them is best. 
We have now left the county of Berkshire, and entered the 
State of Connecticut; and in passing over a high hil! to the 
village of Salisbury, we stopped on a summit, called, I be- 
lieve, Prospect Hill; but where in th's country of far-stretch- 
ing views, of valley and upland, is there a hill that might not 
be so designated? From this +hill we first saw the two lovely 
lakes that lie cradled in the valley, separated only by a strip 
of terra firma wide enough for a carriage roal. 
gave them the fitting name of the Twins; ani the curious 
little hill on the right, whose natural inequalities present to 
the eye the images of terraces, battlements an turrets, she 
called Castle Hill. There is much use in assciating names 
with points of a landscape; besides, that seens hardly to 
have an individual existence which has noname They serve 
as a sort of ‘open sesame’ to the memory; am when after- 
wards we hear them, they, and their dependacies and sur- 
roundings, pass before us almost as vividly as vhen the eye 
first rested on them. There is good sense as well as good 
taste in giving a name that is obviously descriptve: it stands 
some chance of being generally adopted. Our eople do not 
readily change the homely designations of ‘ Grat Pond,’ and 
‘Little Pond,’ for the fine and foreign name bestowed by 
amateurs. The west was mottled with cloudswhich reflect- 
ed the last rays of twilight, when we drove uy to one of the 
two inns in the old village of Salisbury. Our arival produced 
a change in the little dwelling, like setting ne wheels of a 
factory in motion. ll the energies of the lanllady, who, her 
husband being absent, has double duty to perorm, are put in 
motion. Here are twenty persons to be fed, vithout any pre- 
vious preparation for such an onslaught; tweity persons to be 
accommodated with lodging and all its accesaries, and some 
among them habituated to whatever there is of refinement 
and elegance in the country; but luckily here are half a dozen 
girls, in their teens, easy material for s»wing, who will sleep 
soundly on feathers, straw, or a bare flor, and be sure of a 
merry waking after; and all of us havdearned Touchstone’s 
true philosophy—‘ When we were at bme we were in a bet- 
ter place, but travelers must be conten” A party of pleas- 
ure must be poorly fitted for their veation, if they cannot 
convert the iacommodities of a narrovinn into materials for 
laughter. After a due investigation, iwas settled that Mrs. 
, and her tail of girls, should takqpossession of the dall- 
room; that Mrs. , her nurse an child, should have a 
little nest of rooms some ten feet squee—a strange penning 
up for one who last year at this time ws féted in lordly pala- 
ces, the cynosure of all eyes. To Mand F. and F. was as- 
signed the only carpeted apartment, acompensation for their 
French couches, psyches, mirrors, drssing-rooms, bathing- 
rooms, &«. at home; and I sent two of :y young handmaidens 
to secure apartments for the rest of ust the im over the way. 
They returned, charmed with their sucess. They had en- 
gaged for the gentlemen the refinemat of separate apart- 
ments, and for the four of us that remmed, “such a delight- 
ful room!—so Saxon!” I had somemisgivings as to the 
quality termed Saxon; but what was ry disnay, on retiring 
tu my quarters, to find a town-hall, (cared, by courtesy, ball- 
room,) built by the good citizens of Sasburyfor their civil 
assemblages. By the feeble glimmering of ar lamp, I per- 
ceived at the upper extremity of the partnent, some fifty 
feet long, an orchestra, which the fervic imajinations of my 
young purveyors had, I presumed, conveted isto a dais. The 
room was illuminated by eight windows with not even a pa- 
per curtain—nothing but the dark scarle bonvazet demi-cur- 
tain, which seems the favorite ensign € ou’ country inns. 
Beside the windows, there is a door oeniig on a piazza, 
large enough to have afforded egress ar ingress to all the 
gods of our Saxon fatliers, and quite i character for their 
impartial hospitalities: it had no fastenigs toexclude volun- 
teer guests. And further, this ‘delightfl Sazon’ apartment 
had a sanded floor, which, as my young ompanions chose to 
course up and down its fifty feet of lenth, was rather un- 
friendly to the sweet offices of sleep. Buin spite of this—in 
spite of the windows rattling in their casments—in spite of 
a rising north-easter—of the blowing opn of the door, and 
the pelting in of the rain, a king might hee envied our sound 
sleep on the teamsters’ beds of this ‘ delihtful Saxon’ apart- 
ment! Such wonderful transmuters are cercise and fatigue, 
of straw-beds and coarse coverings into dwn and fine linen. 
Wednesday Moriing.—The winds a howling, and the 
rain sevinge and our strolling company iust be housed for 
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spirits us we t in-our 
lights. Half-a-dozen propositions are alveady oflest for the 
amusements of the day. “Shall we get Mrs. —— to read 
Shakspeare to us?” or “shall we prepare for waltzes and 
tableaux?” It is agreed that the blonzes of our Milan friends 
will make charming costumes for the girls, and the scarlet 
curtains will work up admirably into bandit gear—it will be 
the first real service the detestable things ever rendered. In 
the mean time, I have set my merry girls and our Italian 
caveliert to sweeping the sand off the floor. A: is deco- 
rating it with a series of family portraits he has discovered, 
evidently painted by some unlucky tinto, who had no other 
mode of furnishing the quid pro quo; for the landlord has 
sat for three portraits—once with folded hands. then reading, 
and then meditating; and the | ly is presented in the 
vanities of a most versatile wardrobe. Our Italian friends 
seem to produce strange perplexity in the minds of our en- 
tertainers. The woman who waited on our little party at 
breakfast, came to me after it was over, saying, in a most 
apologetic tone, “I am afraid you can’t understand me any 
better than I can you;” and my assurance that I was her 
countrywoman brightened her countenanco with the first per- 
ception that we were not all outlandish folk. 

The floor is swept. A—— has crossed the brooms as tro- 
phies over the door—some are tossing B—— ina blanket— 
others were gallopading, and the rest waltzing with the fam- 
ily portraits ! e shall have no lack of amusement. 

At eleven, the whole assembled at the upper inn 
where a centre-table oP mg fe tastefully eninatl t by the 
young ladies, so as to give a most civilized aspect to the 
apartment, we gathered round it. Our amateur artists 
busied themselves with finishing up the sketches of the pre- 
vious day. The girls cajoled the landlady out of her knitting 
work, and sat most demurely at it. Our Italian scholars 
translated English into Italian poetry; and one of our foreign 
friends improvised verses in his own language, till, by com- 
mon consent, each individual occupation was abandoned, and 
every eye and ear was devoted to Mrs. , while she read 
to us the first scenes in the Merchant of Venice. I doubt if 
a theatrical representation of Shakspeare, with all the aid of 
scenic effect and dramatic illusion, ean equal such a reading 
of the play as Mrs. ’s. The acted play is necessarily 
cut down and garbled, and nine-tenths of what remains is 
travestied by bad actors ; but, read by Mrs. , Shakspeare 
is truly interpreted, and every word delivered in a voice that 
is the most effective, as well as the most delicious, organ of 
the soul. That voice, with hor olectrifying eye and her mi- 
raculous variety of expression, breathe a living spirit into the 
written words, and each character appears before yeu in its 
individuality and completeness; not only the intellectual 
Portia, the cool, subtle and avenging Shylock, but the grave 
and generous Antonio, the sagacious Gratiano, &c. &.— 
such characters as on the stage are either automatons or buf- 
foons. But Mrs. , who seems in the versatility of her 
talents, as well as in her genius, to be ‘ near of kin’ to her 
great master, had no sooner closed her book than she sprang 
up stairs into the ball-room, to teach L a gavotte, and 
finding in a corner of the room an old crimson banner, belong- 
ing to the citizen-soldiers of Salisbury, and a sort of helmet 
cap that had probably graced their commander, she donned 
the one and flourished the other, impersonating a heroic 
chieftainess, who might have appropriated the words of Clo- 
rinda— = ‘Son pronta ad ogni impresa; 

L’alte non temo, e l’'umili non sedegno,’ 

Here is the summons to dinner. How has the rainy morn- 
ing been charmed away ! : 
It is a pity that metaphysicians, instead of scoffing at the 
theories of philosophers older than themselves, and striking 
out new systems to be scoffed at in their turn, do not observe 
the minds around them, and the laws that govern them. Here 
is our kind little landlady, who has been perfeetly happy all 
the morning in the satisfaction she was preparing for her 
guests. How cheerfully she has performed the multifarious 
labors of housewife, cook, and maid-of-all-work, crying 
“anon! anon!” to every one’s bidding, and casting her 
smiles like sunbeams beyond the clouds that were scudding 
before her. The odor of a turkey roasting for dinner (a rare 
dainty at this season in these country parts) acted as a charm 
against fatigue and disquietude of every sort. The dinner 
hour came—the turkey was served—the hungry guests sat 
down to dinner. It was a moment of honest triumph to the 
good woman—a moment when the little vanities of the house- 
wife were dignified by the benevolence of the woman. But, 
alas ' night is next to day ; and not more dismal is the change 
from light to darkness, than the vanishing of the poor hostess’ 
smiles, when she saw the strongest, skillfulest hand among 
us laboring in vain to separate the joints of the ancient gob- 
bler, who, though the father of generations, she had undoubt- 
edly brought to a most untimely end. The poor woman, for 
the first time that day, sat down. All the toils of the day— 
all the runnings to and fro—were aceumulated at this mo- 
ment. Hope had cheated her into unconsciousness of her 
burdens, and at the touch of disappointment she sunk under 
them. Now our metaphysical result is that there are certain 
powers of the mind which, brought into action, abridge labor 
even more than spinning-jennies. 

ment on the tendencies of 


























Mackerels’ backs, that romised we should at least have: no 
40 complain of to-day. But what are we to do 
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the day. Picturesque travelers, we mustnake our own pic- 
tures. Shadows are always ready, and j will be strange if 


After dinner we fell into en ar 
the Catholic religion to prolang the dominion of absolute gov- 



























































292 THE NEW-YORKER. 
eee —_ 
ments. F—— earnestly contending against it in spite ofl! old, brown, dingy and ominous, with their glowing fires || And are there not prisoners pent in our citi ‘i 
his sixteen years in the dungeons of Spielberg, which we || cleaming through their port-holes. Some of our party who thirst after the green oiesaal misty meee tuneeeand ae 
might have expected would have prejudiced him in favor of || had seen Schaffhausen were struck bya resemblance of these With the shadows, we again all gathered at van Orch Nate 
our argument. : 5 to those celebrated falls, and had the courage to pronounce || quarters, and passed the evening in representing a seeny whe bosor 
Thursday Merning.—We sent through a pelting rain, ®|| them little less beautiful. I shall not attempt to describe || ing of the Carbonari. One of our Italian friends, who Pe We were 
mile and a half, for a fiddler, ensconced him in the orchestra, || them. Painting even is an ineffective presentment of awater-|| project cherished in these meetings, had s uffered » Tor the ist was § 
lighted up our tin chandelier, and began dancing, though we || fall; and words, without the spell of genius, cannot conjure || years in the dungeons of Spielberg, showed us the Hts yp her side, ' 
had but one cavalier who did not declare himself hors du up to the imaginatior the motion and force of the river, as it || inaugurating a new member of the society; and differs of 
combat. Fortunately, two wandering stars suddenly rose || rushes over the precipice—the rocks above, that seem in vain || bers of our party, being instructed in their official mem- jare looked 
above the dreary horizon of our young damsels. The one || to have tried to repel and obstruct its passage—the pretty || larly initiated a young black-eyed girl into the cma ree be ravine t 
was a young man who intreduced himself as Hermann Hink- || jslands—the steep banks, with their dark cedars—the rustic bership. i, for the fe 
linker, a German student, and his companion, a Count Catch- || bridge below—the long stretch of the river, and the far dis-|| We went early to bed, to prepare for the fatigues of the ig its wildes 
imetchikoff, a Pole. They both spoke English well. The |} tant hills that bound :he horizon, and all touched with a light || next day. Little did we know what preparation was its wood! 
German student was a'sort of admirable Crichton. He seemed || that would have set a poet or an artist off into ecstacy. But||sary. Pity that one cannot take in an extra quantity Baad 
a universal genius, and whatever he ya one upoa ve do he || the majority of our sang rea mites ante nor rm ; he as Dalgetty did of provant! - “] 
did marvelously well. His eye was that of an inspired poet, || after running up and iown the bank, to the bottom and tothe || ppia¢ morning—after being joi ‘ 
and his prwren Sneogenr et ce and manners, had the witch- || top of the fall, wondering, admiring, and exclaiming, as much || poy wes our Salisbury friew eee aig ud H 
ing charm that belongs to the knight of bower and hall. As || as could be reasonabl; expected, we returned to enjoy & very |) and companion, and indeed furnished to every — + 
if by instinct, he selected the lady of our company who has |) nice Junch, in a degre that could not have been exceeded by || we began the ascent of Mount Rhiga, on our we — 
been presented at foreign courts, and might grace an epic || poets or artists. Jn passant, we commend, as in duty bound, || ish, which was to be the crowning point of ow dam i 
poem; and having called in vain on our rustic fiddler for, va- || the nice inn at Canaaa Falls to the wayfarer, where he will The road begins alongside the little brook aforesai — 
rious dances foreign, he gracefully joined a quadrille, a con-|| be sure of firding that rarity, fresh eggs fresh, and cakes and tinues its delightful companionship for four — — Con. 
tra dance, and Virginia reel, and danced with as much glee|| pastry most skillfully compounded. mit. There is but just space enough between the wee me 
as if they were the dances of his own land and fondest asso- We had y2t a drive of tive miles in extent round Furnace the close-set trees for a reed. The branches of the — Ar 
ciations. Hus companion, the Polish Count, with the unpro- || Lake to Salsbury, and then a tour round Salisbury Lakes, ten stretch over and interweave above your head. The rind 
nounceable and almost unwritable name, was boyish and un-'| 59 called—ar excellence. The views returning, of upland ers of the season, the gentians, asters, and golden rod, w 
practiced, but he had the freedom of a seemingly happy na-|| and lowland were most beautiful. We were driven to the thick set and blooming among the turf, and the lng ine 
ture, and a certain air of the well-born and well-nurtured that || summit of shill whence we saw all the Salisbury world and hung over like green plumes. “This,” said Mrs. 
was pleasing. At half past nine our dancers had exhausted the glory tlereof. We passed a rill that our rainy day had || .he marked the laurels planted oll along the ee Ww 
their superfluous activity, and we adjourned to the little par-|| swollen intt what appeared a mountain torrent, and finally be Paradise in June; it is just such a drive —e »* Must 
lor, where our wondrous student sang German, Italian, French || passing rowd the lower margin of Furnace Lake, reached obtain in their parks at almost unlimited expense tien Le 
and English, with equal facility, and with an expression that || our inn at hree o'clock. The day was still unclouded, and, As we wound upward, we had glorious glimpses oe 
waked all the soul within us; and that, perhaps, is the prosaic || ag the shalows were lengthening, every hour added to the world we were leaving ehind us, of hill-side and valley; be TI 
interpretation of what the poet means by ‘creating a soul un-|| beauty of ne scenery, so that, the eye not satisfied, as it is there was one point at which we stopped and eyi rs 
der the ribs of death.’ The young Polish Prince sang an | never satified with such seeing, our party, excepting Mrs. || .ome moments in breathless admiration. Here = 
accompaniment, that at least showed long practice, with his and ryself, set off for the Lakes. , wide, deep and wooded chasm between us and another enj- Ww 
more accomplished friend. Our hostess sent usin arefection|/ Qppositethe inn thee is a very green field, and this field uence, that presented a semicircular front like the wall of m 
of cakes and peaches, and we separated at twelve, bidding || js traversecby a little stream, that is, I believe, the outlet of amphitheatre—but an amphitheatre built by an Almi Se 
our strange visitants “good night,” as if they were of us. || the Lake o: Mount Rhiga; at any rate, its birth-place is on Architect. The trees grew over the side of this mountain w 
Who were they? Whence came they? Is it possible that || that high mountain, and as it flows through this fresh bit of {close that they looked absolutely packed with a serfece w 
their advent was connected with the disappearance of two of || meadow-lami, it retains its free and joyous mountain charac- | sembling a ich turf, and giving the appearance, I Lave re A 
our party, Mrs. and Miss , who left us after tea, || ter. There's always in the sound of running water a voice | marked, of a green wall. 
and did not appear again till this morning ? eee of invitation and Mrs. —— and myself, having no heart to || T),, greater portion of our company, the hale and the mer W 
It is still raining, and has rained all night, as it did upon || resist such avidding, passed through an open barn, which af- |) .¢,) ones, had alighted from our vehicles to walk up th 
the drowning unbelievers of Noah’s time. The wind is still || forded the rediest access to the meadow, and then strolled mountain. A , who either perceived that I was lag: 
east, and our pictoral party will poy go home again with- along the marjin of the brook to a clump of sycamores, from ging, or wishing to provide a picturesque variety, struck 1 G 
out cither eceing Canaan Falls, the Lakes, or Dush-Pish. whose roots the earth had been so washed away as to afford bargain with a butcher's boy, who was wending his way up 
Ten o’clock.—Good, as well as evil, comes unlooked for- || 9 good seat, and tieir clean white stems a far better support the mountain with supplies for Rhiga, aud having huddled te T 
The wind has changed—the clouds are breaking away—the || than our perpendiular country chairs. The trees along this | meat into the back part of the little wagon, he placed me, 
carriages are ready—Ho! for Canaan Falls! Our friend, || brook are not the rillows and light shrubbery that usually af- |) Wish my pilgrim’s staff, on a board that served for a seat in 
R.A , has joined us. This is his home, and he has un- || fect our water-couses, but groups of noble oaks, elms, ma-|! ¢ont where I figured as a vender of beef and tallow. The Ai 
dertaken hospitably to show us the beauties to which he is || ples, and sycamors, (the original growth, I believe,) dis- ceten Gehunetietls us, enother type of civilization, with hi 
native, and which hg rightly appreciates and unostentatiously || nysed as if they wee planted by the most skillful artist—and symbols, a sulkey and a leathern sack containing the tu Ss 
enjoys. The rain has done us nothing but good—it has laid || were they not ? ments of social existence for those that enjoyed bus few olin 
our enemy, the dust, quietly at our feet—washed the trees— || « If this were inEngland,” said Mrs. ——, reverting to benefits. After passing the furnaces of Mount Rhigs,(caled 
greened the fields—and brimmed every little brook, so that || her English associdons, “ it would make the fortune of our Mount Raggy by the natives,) we came upon a lake, for 
thia scome the land of Sresh and guehing strease. innkeeper. Therewe have a large class who haunt such || miles in extent, with the Katskillsfor a background. Obbor Tr 
The elements had ceased their hostility, and air, earth and places. That bar, would be removed, or rather it would |i) cantiful that lake and those blue smmits were, when wer : 
water, were ministering to our enjoyment, when, lo! on de- || never have been jaced there, and the little aid that nature turned at twilight—mountain, lake and skies, all glowing wit 
scending a hill, we came upon a stream that overflowed its || needs, to give it althe attraction it is capable of, would not |' the « jast steps of dav!’ 
banks and flooded the road fora long distance. We stopped || have been spared ;jut in your country the supplies that na- ee, Oils en over a very comfortable mount How har 
to take counsel of an old resident, who assured us there was || ture yields to physial wants is all you get from her. There || ee te to Mount Washin gton and were again in J live in lays 
no danger, and those among us who were as brave as the || are a few individug exceptions; but for the most part those || "°° aioaeme of Berkshire. By the v vay I had a litteebs: | tficient st 
Duke of Marlborough—that is, who feared nothing where || of your people whecan afford the luxury of traveling, throng ew Doctor and tinh ae gunn him on hisrideem | ™* into the 
there was nothing to fear—proceeded, in spite of the outcries || the wateriag-place; they go in herds, and must eat, drink i b 7 i << farestretching and sublime views, when/inre | %4 there it 
of sundry of our juveniles, who were suddenly pervaded with || and live, ia crowe. To love and enjoy nature requires a |; > a roi donnie 00 wetes it the Katekills, be yet with the 
a sense of Falstaff’s alacrity in sinking. After all, it was 0 certain degree ad kind of cultivation which your people || at 4 om y Jud oes A ioe felling a tree, and lem, | Yerysystem 
one of Andrew Marvel’s dangers, and only served to add one |! have not.” ~ ~~ a ste dition. captemn Seale? thing better 
to the pictures laid up in our memories; for it was a pretty|| Jp spiteof theamour-propre which one instinctively ex- \ na antiinaiiaaaiest 4 ae thie way, and it is a drexy let me reali 
sight to see the omnibus’ horses dashing into the water, and || tends so fer as tozmbrace one’s own people, I could not but | al ays — e ml _ pak oe ys = ht in th; ba | mg of me 
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but eral the water-falls I have ever seen—that treasure 
ae seems to have h.dden with a mother’s love, deep 
bosom r hills. 

ithe bores told that we did not, after all, see 
- ns grandest—that we should have approached on the 
pare where the access was easy, and gone to the rocky 
rea at the summit of the hill, whence we should 
looked off a sheer precipice of three hundred feet into 
ane through which the water passes away. I believe 
on the fall, as we saw it, was no more sublime than a child 


Sie wildest frolics, or a fawn gamboling through the glades 
ofits woodland home. 
«HOW CHEERY ARE THE MARINERS!" 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
How cheery are the mariners— 
Those lovers of the sea! 
Their hearts are like its yesty waves, 
As bounding and as free. 
They whistle when the storm-bird wheels 
In circles round the mast; 
And sing when deep in foam the ship 
Ploughs onward to the blast. 








What care the mariners for gales? 
There ’s music in their roar, 
When wide the berth along the lee, 

And leagues of room before. 
Let billows toss to mountain hights, 
Or sink to chasms low: 
The vessel stout will ride it out, 
Nor reel beneath the blow. 


With streamers down and canvass furled, 
The gallant hull will float 
Securely, as on inland lake 
A silken-tasseled boat; 
And sound asleep some mariners, 
And some, with watchful eyes, 
Will fearless be of dangers dark 
That roll along the skies. 


God keep those cheery mariners! 
And temper all the gales 

That sweep against the rocky coast 
To their storm-shattered sails; 

And men on shore will bless the ship 
That could so guided be, 

Safe in the hollow of His hand, 
To brave the mighty sea! 





From Blaskwood's Magazine for December, 
THE ONYX RING....xpy arcuecs. 


PART IL—CHAPTER VL 


HENRY’S PAPERS. 

How hard a work is life! The system of things which I 
live in lays on me certain unceasing tasks, but gives me no 
taficient strength to fulfil them. ‘The strong gladistor drags 
me into the arena of struggle that we call the world, and then 
und there it strikes and bruises me, and compels me to fight, 
yet with the certainty that I must be overco:ne and die. This 
very system awakens in me the feeling that I am fit for some- 
thing better. It gives me a sense of peace, which it will not 
let me realise. Like a divine muse, it sings into my heart a 
song-of mercy and hope, and at the same time, with the tal- 
mas of a fury, rends and strangles me. 


Ihave been twenty-three years in this visible world For 
teven, partly from the foolish affection of others, partly from 
their selfish carelessness, I suffered evils that I did not under- 
sand, and my gratifications were slight and baseless. Yet, 
inlooking back even on this early part, it wears a certain 
brightness which it never had in the reality; pleasures, that 
Were trivial in the enjoyment, seem in the retrospect sublime. 
» then, comes the sublimity? It must be from my 
Present self, from the creative power of my feelings and im- 
‘gation, Yet this grandeur, which I am able to extend 
wer the images of the past, when I would grasp and embody 
%as an actual good, fades and vanishes; only the Distant 
the Near is pale and gloomy. Thus, all we see of 


beauty and bliss is but the feast of Tantalus, which melts 
Whea we approach in the infernal air. My boyhood was a 
zen strong and conscious growth. But I had the pains of 


I Process, and never have known the peaceful fruits of it. 
T then my knowledge of Nature and its forms, and 
y ne my love ofthem. But that passion, ardent and ten- 
at the first, and yielding many delightful hopes has always 

im sorrow. The Nymphs have all in turn shrunk be- 
meath their waters and into their caves, and left the enamored 
fi? ‘0 stare at the blank solitude. The enthusiasm of youth- 
y ray and belief, kindled in the awakening consciousness 
shapes of Life and Reality, never finds a future ade- 


senifies it? I could not have described that most {| 


larger portion of disa t. Now that I am a man, I 
have faculties, indeed, which enable me to discern the prin- 
ciples of things, and to embody these in lively images, and 
to devise lines of extensive action. But my heart is wearied 
and saddened by ill success; I want a field of movement; and 
languish without sympathy from those around me. 1 have a 
pupil whom I must teach, but who will hardly learn; and 
employers or patrons who regard me butas the menial groom 
of their favorite and costly horse. They would not give a 
shilling to save the servant’s life; but e hundred pounds to 
rescue that of the animal. 

Verily it seems to me that the Life we know is all a delu- 
sion. We sometimes pierce the coverirg, and find blackness 
and hellowness within. We are told, izdeed, that inside this, 
in turn, there is I know not what treasure—a gem, a light. 
an eye, a magical remedy. But may nét this, too, be a delu- 





sion? Who knows? I have seen a French sugar-plum-box 
with a picture of a watch upon the cover, to indicate that 
there was a watch within; but, on opeting it, the watch was 
found to be of painted and gilt sugar, # false as the outward 
image. It is the cry of moralists, and ‘he curse of our nature, 
that all fair things seen by man turn isto clay, and lastly he 
himself. 

The adaptation, so often trumpeted. of man to the system 
of nature, is, I think, at best but as the relation of a line to its 
parallel. Their very parallelism secures that they shall never 
meet. Man works on wheels, but these will not fit the grooves 
they seem designed for, and can only move outside of them in 
the irregular rut which they have broken for themselves. 


Human life has evidently desires that humanlife can never 
satisfy. What is the remedy for this evil? Aparently, none 
is possible. The very terms seem to involve ahopeless con- 
tradiction. It is indeed said, that faith in God helps us out 
of the difficulty, and raises man above himself. But when I 
ask my teacher what he means by the Deity, [receive either 
no answer or worse than none. One says, tle Creator of 
all things. But this tells me nothing of the lind of Being 
whocreated all. The rat that lurks in the crannes of a castle, 
and is hunted and laid wait for daily, learns litle to gratify 
its soul if told that the architect of the castle femed the rat- 
holes no less than the rat-traps, and even took sains to stock 
them with his progenitors. Another talks to ne of the Life 
and Ground of all things. But this gives ne scanty help; 
for of all things I best know myself. It is, tueefore, by look- 
ing within that I can find the most intelligibl specimen and 
example of that All of which I am referred tc the Cause and 
the Vital Principle. From this quarter, tha—namely, my 
own consciousness of myself—I must derive my view of the 
character of the Primordial Power. Now, i'is my own con- 
sciousness which is sick, suffering, plague-sticken ; and it is 
from its miseries that I am directed to tale refuge in that 
| Divine Idea which is yet so plainly shown to be itself wound- 
| ed with the same weapon and infected by the same poison. 
It is the very malady and desperation o all within me which 
leads me to seck help from something sutward. If that out- 
ward be but a repetition of the Interio’ Existence, magnified 
in the concave mirror of the Universe,all its distortions and 
scars, its blood and tears and steel-spied crown, are also re- 
flected and enlarged there. If, again,{ am sent to the Bible, 
I see, indeed, clearly enough that whe I will not call the Ju- 
piter of that Iliad, but the Fate of thathigh Hebrew Tragedy, 
would condemn and punish me for nobeing other than I am. 
But how I shall become other, how beashioned by that stand- 
ard, seems to me as vain an inquiusas how the flying-fish 
can change itself into the dolphin wich pursues it, and so 
find refuge in the waters. Finally, mracles are no evidence 
to him who has no clear conception ofthe Being they are said 
to proceed from; and. even if they wre, they would go to 
establish a system which, from the inonformity of my mind 
to its principles, leaves me an outcastr makes me a victim. 








I cannot recognize myself or my eperience of life in the 
Sacred Records. When J read them find myself traveling 
in an enchanted region that has almot nothing in common 
with my accustomed country. There s little in it that joins 
on to any thing pre-existent in me. LIacknowledge, indeed, 
here a rich and profuse beauty, as in firy pictures ;, there, a 
dreary awful power,.as in Druidical » Egyptian remains; 
wonders, again, as unprepared and icoherent as those of 
dreams; lastly, gushes of human feelingnnd strains of thought 
which really seem to belong to the sam nature as mine, but 
which stand in no close or necessary elation to the loftier, 
stranger, more oracular portions. I cajas little enter in the 
old Hebrew’s views of divine and huma things as he, could 
he now revive, would comprehend my rclings as to nature, 
art,and man. His world is, indeed, a |nd of marvels, many 
of them lovely and many expressive, bujall shut up within a 
citcuit of huge walls. It seems to methe chief of all con- 
founding paradoxes that so many millins of men, in times 
and modes so different from these, shoul fancy the grey and 
thundering cloud of that old Eastern ‘heocracy can remain 
built up like a Cyclopian wall in our frer calmer sky. 


In the family I live in there is no onewho has the smallest 
notion that my opinions differ at all fron their own and from 
etl ytny ce hge ise Tiere is no one of them 
who could ever be b to understarl the least portion of 





ae to itedemands. It but enlarges the heart to hold a 





my wews. Now if, as I eannot but supose, there are many 





tes dnetapnenel shocemen cation ipeeonation ion as to the cha 
racters and thoughts of those we live with daily, what a world 
j of secret and unguessed life must be concealed within that 
which is palpable and common-place! How many hidden- 
treasure chambers, forgotten graves, buried habitations, and 
inurned yet beating hearts, must lie under the soil which tho 
feet of busy men hourly and so heedlessly travel over! Per- 
haps the world would gain were it to unknow all it knows, 
provided it could also learnall it does not know. The com- 
mon, the public, the familiar, is the product of chance, inter- 
est, indifference, fraud. The hidden and pewonal, that which 
he who possesses it shrinks from casting ints the open mud- 
pool of society, is the growth of inward feeling and reflection, 
the winnings of earnest endeavor. We wrap up and conceal 
the sacred spoils that are stained with the dear blood we have 
shed in gaining them ; but we hawk in open baskets the peb- 
bles, shells, and weeds, which all may gather by the highway- 
side, or on the bare and trodden sand of the frequented bay. 
The rush and throng of life are for ever driving back into cells 
and nooks whatever would come forth of independent, genu- 
ine, peculiar. The light, easy, empty, popular, is received 
into the kindred element, is borne along with and swells the 
mase. Thus, probably, what each successive generation has 
added to the world’s possessions is but the husks and scum of 
its existence; while whatever has been truly noble and severe 
was sunk and lost with or before its creators. Could the 
figures jn the apparent picture of history be suddenly effaced, 
and the glass they are painted on be made transparent, so as 
to show the reality it now hides, how completely might our 
views of all things and ourselves be reversed and transmuted ! 
We should see, perhaps, in many a family of those poor bar- 
barians whom Cesar slaughtered by myriads, more dignity, 
sensibilito, genuine sense of nature and power, than in the 
accomplished, radiant emperor. Knowing how in myself what 
is deep, arduous, and high-minded shrinks from view, and all 
that is imitative, hollow, selfish, and sequacious lies on the 
surface, or rather forms it, may I not believe that the like is 
true of the world and all its history ? 


To-day is likely to be a memorable one for me. I was 
wandering some miles from the house while my pupil was 
gone on a pleasure party with the family in another direction. 
At last I came out of a lane upon a farm-house with a little 
garden in front of it, in which a young woman was tying up 
the flowers. She had a singularly soft and quict manner of 
moving, such as indicated a quiet and harmonious life, and 
gave her more the air of a lady than most ladies that I have 
seen. I went up to speak to her, and asked where I was, 
and what would be my shortest way back, when I saw her 
face more distinctly, her mild features, and clear blue eyes. 
She answered me in a low sweet voice, gravely but pleasantly, 
when an old man came out of the house, whom I found to be 
her father, and whom I remembered to have secn two or three 
times at my employer's, the squire’s, where he had come on 
justice business as an overseerof the poor. I recollected that 
his name was Wilson; and on speaking to him and saying 
where I lived, he asked me in. The daughter had gone be- 
fore, and I willingly agreed. The family and the house have 
alike an appearance of simpheity and peace at once strange 
and delightful to me. When I think of the restless preten- 
sions and the discontent of those.I live among, the contrast 
becomes very striking. I spent a quarter of sn hour in the 
house, and when I was returning through the woods and fields 
the figure of Elizabeth seemed always flitting before me, yet 
with her face turned towards mine, and with her bright and 
gentle eyes and calm smile looking at me from between the 
trees and above the hedge-rows. I could not walk steadily, 
but jumped and ran, and every now and then stood still, the 
more clearly to recall her image. I, who seldom am able to 
pray, caught myself exclaiming—“ O God! hast thou at lost 
sent me a being whom I may love, and who may one day love 
me ?” uate 
I have now seen Elizabeth many times. Her whole life and 
culture have had but the two elements, the domestic and the 
Biblical. Yet to how complete and melodious, nay, sometimes 
how high and lyrical, a being has she attained! She knows, 
indeed, little; but she has the most open, the freshest, and the 
truest sense for whatever is natural and worthy. While with 
her, and thinking no longer of speculations or of myself, I feel 
as if I had thrown off a stiff and heavy armor which I had 
worn for years, and been clad of a sudden in soft and lucid 
silken robes. Oh, how divine is the biessedness of ldve! It 
Jeaves me no fears and regrets.’ I feel that life is indeed a 
capacity for joy, and is nothing else. All besides is but tho 
pain and struggle through which that capacity 1s unfolded® 
She, without designing it, has opcned my heart to see and fer] 
goodness and beauty iv every thing around me. Nay, stran- 
gest of all, when with her I read the Bible, and when I seo 
how its morality and devotion and multitudinous imagery have 
passed into and become portions of her heart, I seem to per- 
ceive that the Deity may be beheld immediately and acknow!- 
edged, as we discern and own what is excellent in a human 
being, and should feel it a villany to ask how we can prove 
such and such a pure and heroic man not to be a mere cheat 
and quack. Much, indeed, is still dark; but I can ‘now con- 
ceive it to oe a transitory and hopeful darkness, for what once 
was dorkest of all, namely, my own being and affections, are 
now bright and benignant. I now know that to believe is 





nobler than to theorise, and to act more profitable than ta 
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murmur. I dare not complain of the seemingly inexplicable 
contradictions of Existence, while I am not guiding my own 
in the path which evidently opens before me. I cannot, in- 
deed, see its termination, but I do see the portion nearest to 
me, which must, at all events, be first traveled; and as I do 
not see the end, I know not but that it may issue in the solu- 
tion of all my difficulties. There is a road of action guiding 
me I know not precisely whither; and there must be some- 
where, though I know not precisely where, an outlet from the 
labyrinth of specdation. One, therefore, of these mysteries 
may turn out to be the solution of the other. Nay, if all Life 
be not a hopeless, planless Chaos, I dare affirm that so it must 
be. And eet such and so darkly bewildered is not our mor- 
tal state, my hopes. my sympathies, my exulting joy, my sense 
of liberation, in ths love of Elizabeth, are to be abundant proof. 
The God of the bible and the God of the Universe, I now 
divine afar off, may be known as One. But I am sure thatto 
know Him at all, except by guess, I must resolve that He 
shall practically te my God. 
CHAPTER VII. 
HZNRY’S PAPERS—Continued. 
I have lately been interested by meeting with the following 
poem of Walsingham :— 
THE WOODED MOUNTAINS. 
“* Woodland Mountains, in your leafy walhs, 
Shadows of the Past and Future blend; 
*Mid your verdant windings flits or stalks 
Many a loved and disembodied friend. 
‘¢ With your oaks and pine-trees, ancient brood, 
Spirits rise above the wizard soil, 
And with these I roam amid the woods; 
Man may dream on earth no less than toil. 
“Shapes that seem my kindred meet the ken; 
Gods and heroes glimmer through the shade ; 
Ages long gone by from haunts of men 
Meet me here in rocky dell and glade. 
“‘ There the Muses, touched with gleams of light, 
Warble yet from yonder hill of trees, 
And upon the huge and mist-clad hight 
Fancy sage a clear Olympus sees. 
“*Mid yon utmost peaks the elder Powers, 
Still unshaken hold their fixed abode, 
Fates primeval throned in airy towers, 
That with morning sunshine never glowed. 
“ Deep below, amid a hell of rocks, 
Lies the Cyclops and the Dragon coils, 
Heaving with the torrent’s weary shocks, 
That around the untrodden region boils. 
“ But more near to where our Thought may climb 
In a suossy, leaf-clad, Druid ring, 
Three grey shapes, prophetic Lords of Time, 
Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, sit and sing. 
“ Each in turn his descant frames aloud, 
Mingling new and old in ceaseless birth, 
While the Destinies hear amid their cloud, 
And accordant mould the flux of earth. 
“QO! ye trees that wave and glisten round, 
O! ye waters gurgling down the dell, 
Pulses throb in every sight and sound, 
Living Nature’s more than magic spell. 
“Lo! amid the vista still and dim, 
Knights whom youth’s high heart forgetteth not, 
Each with scars and shadowy helmet grim, 
Amadis, Orlando, Lancelot. 
“ Stern they pass along the twilight D 
While within the ceagied mn a anand 
Some lorn damsel sits, lamenting keen, 
With a voice of tuneful amorousness. 
“Clad in purple weed, with pearly crown, 
And with golden hairs that waving play, 
Fairest earthly sight for King and Clown, 
Oriana or Angelica. 
“ But in sadder nooks of r shade, 
Forms more subtle lurk from human eye, 
Each cold Nymph the rock or fountain’s maid, 
Crowned with leaves that sunbeams never dry. 
“ And while on and on I wander, still 
Past the plashing streamlet’s glance and foam, 
Hearing oft the wild-bird pipe at will, 
Still new openings lure me still to roam. 
“In this hollow smooth, by May-tree walled, 
White and breathing now with fragrant flower, 
Lo! the fairy tribes to revel called, 
Start in view as fades the evening hour. 
“ Decked in rainbow woof of gossamer, 
And with many a sparkling jewel bright, 
Rose-leaf faces, ak om eyes are there, 
Each with gesture fine of gentle sprite. 
“ Gay they woo, and dance. and feast, and sing, 
chants and laughter fill the dell, 
As if every leaf should ring 
With its own aérial emerald bell. 
“ But for man ‘tis ever sed to see, 
Joys like his that he must not partake, 


*Mid a separate world, a people’s glee 
In whose hearts his heart no joy could wake. 
“ Fare-ye-well, ye tiny race of elvcs ; 
May the moon-beam ne’er behold your tomb ; 
‘Ye, our happiest childhood’s other selves, 
Bright to you be always evening’s gloom. 
« And thou, mountain realm of ancient wood, 
Where my feet and thoughts have strayed so long, 
Now thy old gigantic brotherhood 
With a gostlier vastness round me throng. 
«* Mound, and Cliff, and Crag that none may scale 
With your serried trunks and wrestling boughs, 
Like one livng presence ye prevail, 
And o’erhing me with Titanian brows. 
“In your Beirg’s mighty depth of Power, 
Mine is lat, and melted all away. 
In your forns involved I seem to tower, 
And with you am spread in twilight grey. 
“Tn this knotted stem whereon I lean, 
And the dame above of countless leaves, 
Twists, and swells, and frowns a life unseen, 
That my lit with it resistless weaves. 
“Yet, O Nature, less is all of thine 
ban thy borrowings from our human breast ; 
Thou, O God! hast made thy child divine, 
And for him, his world thou hallowest. 
“ Hark! a sound of mortal feet is nigh, 
’T ss the pattering of a youthful tread; 
’Tis he woodman’s daughter tripping by 
With a pitcher to her native shed. 
“ Ther, beside the fearless child, I wend, 
Aud rejoice beneath a human roof ; 
Andour mingling nightly prayers ascend 
Wh the cottage smoke to Heaven aloof.” 


The effect d these papers on Musgrave’s mind was very 
strong. He lad hardly ever read any thing not in conform- 
with his own iabits of mind and opinions. From all books 
beyond his fworite circle, consisting of such works as A- 
Kempis, Jereny Taylor, Herbert, and Fenelon, he turned 
away with indfference and dislike. His was a sort of un- 
changing moorhine of the mind. Now he felt as if thrown 
into a dungeor, with a dim lamp burning on one side, and a 
single sharp ra of sun-light piercing on the other. Much 
that appeared n Henry’s Papers he could not at all enter 
into. But he saw enough to understand that his own previous 
world was a snaller one than he had imagined. Without 
losing his faith h the great truths which he had never for an 
instant of his life permitted himself to doubt, he now felt the 
sphere of his conceptions suddenly and painfully enlarged, 
and an unexpected importance given to thoughts which had 
hardly before suggestid themselves to him. He had not read 
Walsingham’s Poems and the one which he had now lighted 
on excited in him a mw interest. It exhibited a composure 
of mind which he hal fancied impossible unless connected 
with his own opinions and at the same time, having read 
very little poetry, he ancied he found in it a free and clear 
painting of many imaies, drawn from nature, and a steady, 
untremulous, self consdousness, which, as thus united togeth- 
er, and not derived extusively trom religious devotion, seem- 
ed to him very wondeful. It may thus become intelligible, 
that when the fatal hor arrived, and Arthur could look back 
on Edmonstone, Harcurt, Wilson, Hastings, and Musgrave 
as so many distinct seles, he turned from them all and hoped 
to rise on bolder wing: and command a wider air, when he 
elected to assume the cing of Walsingham. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
EXTRACTS *ROM MARIA’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Walsingham has nw been here on a visit for two days. I 
am not sure, but I sugect, that he plotted to induce my aunt 
to invite him; and aluough it seems absurd, I can now hardly 
help fancying that it 1as on my account he wished to come. 
I cannot see him wihout interest, and a certain pleasure. 
But I find that this feling is always accompanied by dissat- 
isfaction, and almostoy self-reproach, when it is not justified 
by an equal sense of rliance and reverence. His sympathies 
seem to me kind an right, and wonderfully impartial and 
comprehensive; anc of his talents and accomplishments. 
there can be, [ suppse, no doubt. But I cannot shake off 
the persuasionthat tere is something wanting in him to gain 
my full admiration ad esteem. I can imagine that a person 
who had never behed a complete Gothic cathedral might see 
a beautiful tower of such a building, massive and profusely 
ornamented, end inwhich all that had ever been begun was 
quite finished, and et feel something to be wanting, though 
he might not be abl to tell that it was the sky-pointing spire 
which ought to hae crowned the tower. As to Walsing- 
ham, however, it my be altogether a mistake of mine; and 
no doubt it seems nore probable that I am in error than he. 


Oh, how hard itis to keep one’s life at once clear, full, 
fresh, and steady! How I find myself wavering into sickly 
ies, indulging selfish humors, repining at my si-uation as 





if it were not a neessary portion of my existence, and as if 
that were not, on th whole, a blessing. My God! s n 
The i of Arthur has » even my 


me. image 
mind. But for hoy much hope, energy, feeling, am I not 





also indebted to him. I look upon the stars, or } 

depth of pure waters, and I wn to know then tha teeta 
here and now we are divided, there is some distant although 
able world in which our spirits ever dwell together. 
while, the past lies wide and dark behind me. The 
moves onward with swift feet, and its footsteps on that 
of still smoking ashes are what we call the present, Nay 
dear, Arthur! though I cannot see you, nor even hear of you, 
some day of unclouded revelation will surely come = 
will know how fondly and devotedly I compare your 
troubled, struggling earnestness, with this cold, though ofte, 
far-glancing, many-sided, self-idolizing, consummate artist, 


T am unjust to Walsingham. No man could so well under. 
stand and tolerate all kinds of characters, even the most 
like his own, nay, even the poor, foolish, painful, minieie, 
of himself, without a hard self-sacrificing discipline 
is nothing which I find that he so thoroughly hates as the 
coarse, tawdry finery of the English upper classes, unaccom. 
panied, as it so often is, by any true refinement or sense of 
the beautiful. But I think, that when this better taste ex. 
ists, he is inclined to overlook in its favor much of moral evil, 
and even a goed deal of heartless selfishness. When this 
tendency of his breaks out I shrink away from him, By 
then again my admiration is recalled to him by his " 
to every form of power and loveliness, by his insight into the 
real substance ef all the kinds of human life we meet.wi 
and his capacity of divining the history of each, and rounding 
off its destiny into a clear and expressive whole. i 
for a few moments, I seem borne upwards on his eagle wings, 
and feel long after as if he had placed me on a mighty mou. 
tain-head, whence, in bright sunshine and keen blueair, I ean 
behold the great and living mass of Nature and Mankind, 
Dare I ask myself whether I could be content to dwell with 
him upon that sammit? It is too late to doubt whether I shall 
ask the question. Arthur, forgive me! But I am clearas tp 
the answer—No—Oh, no. May God forbid! Rather let me 
live in the darkest, rudest valley, where I may be strength 
ened and guided by one true, warm, wise heart; where] 
should not only understand and mould to imagery all the be 
ings round me, but where they might feel that I loved them, 
and was struggling onward with them to do whatever good 
we knew, at whatever sacrifice. 

Walsingham puzzles me more and more. _I cannot bemis- 
taken as to the interest he feels in me, and the pleasure he 
has in mysociety. I too enjoy the perpetual flow of animated 
and graceful thoughts which breaks from him on all occasions. 
and with reference to every little outward object—a plant, a 
bird, a shower, a village wedding. Now and then he expresses 
in a few words a view which seems to throw a wondrous light 
over whole regions of one’s life. As this—a large mind, 
which cannot tolerate small ones, is smaller than if it could. 
Or this—when we feel strongly and mysteriously as to the 
past, we should remember that ail which seems strangest in 
our consciousness may arise, not from the past that it relates 
to, but from the present that it subsists in. Or this—Roche- 
foucald’s maxims are a true picture, not of human nature, it- 
deed, but of its selfishness. He works like a painter who 
paints the profile, and chooses the side of the face in which 
the eye is blind and deformed, instead of the other whieh is 
unblemished. Yet the picture may be a most accurate copy. 
Or this—the wider the base of life the higher may we hope 
to raise the summit. Numberless more of such remarks bas 


he let fall in the three days he has been here, and chiefly 


when conversing with me. And yet there is nothing pedantic 
or sententious in his tone. He is easy and playful, though 
earnest; and these sayings, and others like them, have only 
come out as explanations of some casual remark which bad 
interested me, and on which I had wished,for more light. Yet 
this man becomes, on occasion, quite a different being, and 
one with whom I cannot sympathize at all. Thus, we 
yesterday at dinner, and staying till to-day, Mrs. —- @ 
airy, sparklingcreature, fond of admiration, very " 
and skimming through life like a butterfly. Walsingham 
seemed much amused by her, and paid her a great deal of 
attention. I am certain she could not in the least un¢ 
him in his more serious moments. But the odd thing wes, 
that, seeing him with her, no one could have suspected him 
of ever having any serious moments. She was singing; and 
exclaimed, “What stupid words these are—I cannot #§ 
them! and yet the tune is pretty: Do give me something 
better for it?” She held out her ivory tablets to him with 8 
coquettish smile, and said, “‘Do, I should so like it. He 
soak them from her laughing, and said, “ Mind you 
to sing the lines,” and in ten minutes he gave her eng 
called Sappho, which, the next morning, while I was out 
the room, she copied, as a piece of mischief, into my Album. 
“« By the moontide heat oppress’d 

Sappho in a cave would rest. 

Rose and bay-tree hedged it round; 

Violets covered all the ground. 
“ But within the twilight shade, 

Lo! a lovely boy was laid, 

Who in deepest calm reposed, 

With his wings of purple closed. = 
“ Pleased, afraid, she knew not why, 

With a fond and deeming sigh, 
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Down she sank beside the child, 
Who, in sleep rejoicing, smiled. 
“ O’er the imp an arm she threw, 
Daintiest arm, of whitest hue, 
He towards her bosom crept, 
Though it seemed that still he slept. 
“ To her beating heart he clung, 
Like a bee the flowers among ; 
And one throbbing music played, 
Through the veins of child and maid. 
“ On her eyelids, smooth and sweet, 
Sleep came down with presence fleet, 
How could sleep delay to rest 
In so soft and fair a nest? 


“ Then upon her soul arose 
Wondrous visionary shows; 
Many locks, heroic eyes, 
With a voice of songs and sighs. 
“ In the wooded vale it seemed, 
That the new sprung godhead beamed, 
Come to woo her from above, 
Veiling all his power in love. 


“ How the hours had passed away, 
Dreaming Sappho could not say, 
But she woke alone, and found 
Eveniug floating o’er the ground. 

“ Weeping, drooped the lonely maid, 
And with inward moan she said, 
‘ Boy, a double rest was thine, 
For thou leav’st me nought of mine.’” 


Mrs. —— ran through this poem merrily for several stanzas, 
and while she sang there was a droll indefinable smile about 
the corners of her mouth. which I could not make out. But 
before she had done, she shook her pretty bright head, with 
all its fair ringlets waving round it, and said, ‘‘ Oh! I can never 
get through all that.” She then gave him an arch glance, 
and ran off from the piano to me, saying, ‘Dear Miss Las- 
celles, what bores Sapphos, and Madame de Staels, and all 
such people must have been. Do let us have some rational 
talk about fashions, aud fiddlesticks, and any thing usefnl.” 
Walsingham took up a book, and his whole look changed to 
one that would suit my notion of Plato or Pythagoras, and 
this evidently quite unconsciously. Mrs. could not keep 
her eyes off him long, and after a quarter of an hour she made 
some excuse for moving. I saw her pass near him and say 
something laughingly. But he looked wp with a face of such 
entire thoughtful abstraction, that she started away as if she 
bad seena skeleton-head. He soon, however, smiled, answer- 
ed her, und then came away and talked to me about Albert 
Durer’s Prayer-book, which I was looking at. 

(To be Continued.) 











From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE PAINTER’S BARGAIN. 


(Communicated by Michael Angelo Titmarsh, Esq.) 


Smox Gamsouce was the son of Solomon Gambouge; and, 
as all the world knows, both father and son were astonish- 
ingly clever fellows at their profession. Solomon painted 
landscapes, which nobody bought; and Simon took a mgher 
line, and painted portraits to admiration, only nobody came 
to ” “d him. . , 

was not gaining five pounds a year by his profession, 
and had arrived at the age of watt, 3 least, Simon deter- 
mined to better himself by taking a wife—a plan which a 
mumber of other wise men adopt in similar years and circum- 
stances. So Simon prevailed upon a butcher's daughter (to 
whom he owed considerably for cutlets) to quit the meat-shop 
tnd fellow him. Griskinissa—such was the fair creature's 
tame—was as lovely a bit of mutton, her father said, as ever 
*man would wish to stick a knife into. She had sat to the 
Panter for all sorts of characters ; and the curious who pos- 
sess any of Gambouge’s pictures will see her as Venus, Mi- 
nerva, Madonna, and in numberless other characters; por 
trait of a lady—Griskinissa; sleeping nymph—Griskinissa, 
Without a rag of clothes, lying in a forest; maternal solicitude 
iskinissa again, with young Master Gambeuge, who was 

by this time the offspring of their affections. 

The lady brought the painter a handsome little fortune ofa 
couple hundred pounds; and as long as this sum lasted, no 
Woman could be more lovely or loving. But want began 


| speedily to attack their little household; bakers’ bills were 


+ Tent was due, and the reckless landlord gave no 
quarter; and, to crown the whole, her father, unnatural 
batcher ! suddenly stopped the supplies of mutton chops, and 
re that his daughter, and the dauber her husband, should 

no more of his wares. At first they embraced tenderly, 

Hen and crying over their little infant, vowed to 

ven that they would do without ; but in the course of the 

ee grew peckish, and poor Simon pawned 
When this habit of pawning is di 

t pawning is discovered, it appears to the 

ed & kind of Eldorado. Gambouge and his wife were so 


ber pod chant, UeY in the course of a month made away with 


, her great warmin , his best crimson plush 
inexpressibles, two wigs, wae. 1 ae hyh= and Geet, ire 


‘was, window-curtains, crockery, and arm-chairs. Griskin- 4 end of that time was to becone the property of the ——— ; 


issa said, smiling, that she had found a second father in her 
uncle—a base pun, which showed that her mind was cor- 
rupted, and that she was no longer the tender, simple Gris- 
kinissa of other days. 

I am sorry to say that she had taken to drinking: she swal- 
lowed the warming-pan in the course of three days, and fud- 
dled herselfone whole evening with the crimson plushbreeches. 

Drinking is the devil—the father, that is to say, of all vices. 
Griskinissa’s face and her mind grew ugly together; her good 
humor changed to bilious, ditter discontent ; her pretty, fond 
epithets, to foul abuse and swearing; her tender blue eyes 
grew watery and blear, and the peach color on her cheeks 
fled from its old habitation and crowded up into her nose, 
where, with a number of pimples, it stuck fast. Add to this 
a dirty, draggled chintz; long matted hair wandering into her 
eyes, and over her lean shaulders which were once so snowy, 
and you have the picture of drunkenness and Mrs. Simon 
Gambouge. 

Poor Simon, who had teen a gay, lively fellow enough in 
the days of his better fortine, was completely cast down by 
his present ill luck, and towed by the ferocity of his wife. 
From morning till night the neighbors could hear this woman’s 
tongue, and understand her doings; bellows went skimming 
across the room, chairs were flumped down on the floor, and 
poor Gambouge’s oil and varnish-pots went clattering through 
the windows or down the stairs. The baby roared all day; 
and Simon sat pale and idle in acorner, taking a small sup 
at the brandy-bottle, when Mrs. Sambouge was out of the 
way. 

One day as he sat disconsolately at his easel, furbishing up 
a picture of his wife in the character of Peace, which he had 
commenced a year before, he wa: more than ordinarily des- 
perate, and cursed and swore in tie most pathetic manner. 
“*Oh miserable fate of genius!” cied he, ** was I, a man of 
such commanding talents, born for this? to be bullied by a 
fiend of a wife; to have my mastrpieces neglected by the 
world, or sold only for a few pieces. Cursed be the love which 
has misled me! Cursed be the artwhich it unworthy of me! 
Let me dig or steal; let me sell nyself as a soldier, or sell 
myself to the devil—TI shall not be more wretched than I am 
now !” 

“Quite the contrary,” cried a snall, cheery voice. 

“What!” exclaimed Gamboug, trembling, and surprised. 
“ Who ’s there—where are you—who are you?” 

“You were just speaking of m,” said the voice. 

Gambouge held in his left hard his pallette, in his right a 
bladder of crimson lake which ae was about to squeeze out 
upon the mahogany. ‘ Whereare you?” cried he again. 

“ S-q-u-e-e-z-e !"” exclaimed the little voice. 

Gambouge picked out thenail from the bladder, and gave a 
squeeze, when, as sure as Iim living, a little imp spirted out 
from the hole upon the pilette, and began laughing in the 
most singular and oily maner. 

When first born, he waslittle bigger than a tadpole ; then 
he grew to be as big as a s0use; then he arrived at the size 
of a cat; and then he jurped off the pallette, and, turning 
head over heels, asked the»0or painter what he wanted with 
him. * * * + 


* 

The strange little animatwisted head over heels, and fixed 
himself at last upon the to of Gambouge’s easel—smearing 
out with his heels all the white and vermilion which had just 
been laid on to the allegor: portrait of Mrs. Gambouge. 

“What!” exclaimed Snon, “ is it the a 

“Exactly so: talk of m, you know, and I am always at 
hand. Besides, I am nothalf so black as I am painted, as 
you will see when you knor me a little better.” 

“Upon my word!” said he painter, “it is a very singular 
surprise which you have gren me. To tell truth, I did not 
even believe in your existere.” 

The little imp put on a thatrical air, and, with one of Mr. 
Macready’s best looks, said— 

“There are more things itheaven and earth, Gambogio, 
Than was ever dreamed f in thy philosophy.’” 

Gambouge, being a Frenhman, did not understand the 
quotation, but felt somehow stangely and singularly interested 
in the conversation of his ne} friend. ‘ 

Diabolus continued: “ are a man of merit, and want 
money; you will starve on your merit—yuu can only get 
money from me. Come, my riend, how much is it? I ask 
the easiest interest in the wrld; old Mordecai, the usurer, 
has made you pay twice as heavily before now: nothing but 
the signature of a bond, whic; is a mere ceremony, and the 
transfer of an article which is n itself a supposition—a value- 
less, windy, uncertain propert; of yours, called, by some poet 
of your own I think, an anigula, vagula, blandula—bah! 
there is no use beating about tie bush—I mean a soul, Come, 
let me have it: you know you vill sell it some other way, and 
not get such good ‘pay for you bargain!” and, having made 
this speech, the devil pulled at from his fob a sheet as big 
as a double ‘ Times,’ only thee was a different ‘stamp’ in 





corner. 

It is useless and tedious to tescribe law documents—law- 
yers only love to read them; ad they have as good in Chitty 
as any that are to be found in ae devil’s own—so nobly have 
the apprentices emulated the sill of the master. Suffice it 


Provided that, during the course of the seven years, every 
single wish which he might form should be gratified by the 
other of the contracting parties—otherwise the deed became 
null and non-avenue, and Gambouge should be left to ‘ go to 
the his own way.’ 

“ You will never see me agan,” said Diabolus, in shaking 
hands with poor Simon, on whase fingers he left such a mark 
as is to be seen at this day—‘never, at least, unless you 
want me; for every thing you ask will be performed in the 
most quiet and every-day manrer: believe me, it is best and 
most gentlemanlike, and avoids any thing like scandal. But 
if you set me about any thing which is extraordinary and out 
of the course of nature, as it were, come I must, you know, 
and of this you are the best judge."’ So saying, Diabolus dis- 
appeared ; but whether up the chimney, through the keyhole, 
or by any other aperture or contrivance, nobody knows. Si- 
mon Gambouge was left in a fever of delight, as, Heaven for- 
give me! I believe many a worthy man would be if he were 
allowed an opportunity to make a similar bargain. 

“Heigho!” said Simon, “ I wondor whether this be a re- 
ality ora dream. I am sober, I know; for who will give me 
credit for the means to be drunk? and as for sleeping, I ’m 
too hungry for that. I wish I could see a capon and a bottle 
of white wine.” 

“ Monsigur Simon !” cried a voice on the landing-place. 

“C'est ici,” quoth Gambouge, hastening to open the door. 
He did so; and lo! there was a restaurateur’s boy at the 
door, supporting a tray, a tin-covered dish, and plates on the 
same ; and by its side a tall amber-colored flask of Sauterne. 

“I am the new boy, sir,” exclaimed this youth, on entering; 
‘a but I believe this is the right door, and you asked for these 

ings.” 

Simon grinned, and said, “ Certainly, I did ask for these 
things.” But such was the effect which his interview with 
the demon had had on his innocent mind, that he took them, 
although he knew that they were for old Simon the Jew 
dandy, who was mad after an opera girl,and lived on the floor 
beneath. 

“Go, my boy,” he said; “it is good; call in a couple of 
hours, and remove the plates and glasses.” 

The little waiter trotted down stairs, and Simon sate greedily 
down to discuss the capon and the white wine, He bolted 
the legs; he devoured the wings; he cut every morsel of flesh 
from the breast—seasoning his repast with pleasant draughts 
of wine, and caring nothing for the inevitable bill which was 
to follow all. 

“Ye gods!” said he, as he scraped away at the backbone, 
“what a dinner! what wine !—and how gayly served up too !”” 
There were silver forks and spoons, and the remnants of the 
fowl were upon a silver dish. “‘ Why, the money for this 
dish and these spoons,” said Simon, “would keep me and 
Mrs. G. for a month! I wish”—and here Simon whistled 
and turned round to see that nobody was peeping—*“ I wish 
the plate were mine.” 

Oh the horrid progress of the devil! ‘Here they are,” 
thought Simon to himself; ‘“ why should not I take them?” 
And take them he did. ‘“ Detection,”’ said he, “‘is not so 
bad as starvation; and I would as soon live at the galleys as 
live with Madame Gambouge.” 

So Gambouge shoveled dish and spoons into the flap of his 
surtout, and ran down stairs as if the devil were behind him 
—as indeed he was. 

He immediately made for the house of his old friend the 
pawnbroker—that establishment which is called in France the 
Mont de Pieté. “I am obliged to.come to you again, my 
old friend,” said Simon, “ with some family plate, of which I 
beseech you to take care.” 

The pawnbroker smiled as he examined the goods. “J can 
give you nothing upon them,” said he. 

“ What!” cried Simon; “not even the worth of the silver?” 

“No: I could buy them at that price at the Café Morisot, 
Rue de Ja Verrerie, where I suppose you got them a little 
cheaper.” And, so saying, he showed to the guilt-stricken 
Gambouge how the name of that coffee-house was inscribed 
upon every one ‘of the articles which he had wished to pawn. 
The effects of conscience are dreadful indeed! Oh, how 
fearful is retribution ; how deep is despair ; how bitter is re- 
morse for crime—when crime is found out !—otherwise, con- 
science takes matters much more easily. Gambouge cursed 
his fate, and swore henceforth to be virtuous. 

“ But, hark ye, my friend,” continued the honest broker, 

“there ig no reason why, because I cannot lend upon these 

things, I should not buy them: they will do to melt, if for no 

other purpose. Will you have half the money? Speak, or I 
h ” 





Simon's resolves about virtue were dissipated instantane- 
ously. “Give me half,” he said, “and let me go. What 
scoundrels are these pawnbrokers!” ejaculated he, as he 
passed out of the accursed shop, “ seeking every pretext to 
rob the poor man of his hard-won gain!” 

When he had marched forward for a street or two, Gam- 
bouge counted the money which he had received, and found 
that he was in possession of no less than a hundred francs. 
It was night as he reckoned out his equivocal gains, and he 
counted them at the light of a lamp. He looked up at the 








to say, that Gambou over the paper and signed 
it.” Spread cc have al bobbed or coven peees: ond of the 


lamp, in doubt as to the course he should next pursue. Upon 
it were inscribed the simple numbers, 152. “A bling- 
house,” thought Gambouge. “I wisn I had half the money 


that is now on the table up stairs.” 
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He mounted, as many a/rogue has done before him, and q 
found half a hundred persons busy at a table of rowge et notr. 
Gambotge’s five napoleons looked insignificant by the side of 
the heaps which were around him ; but the effects of the wine, 
of the theft, and of the detection by the pawnbroker, were 
upon him, and he threw down his capital stoutly upon the OO. 

It is a dangerous spot that OO, or double zero; but to Si- 
mon it was more lucky thar to the rest of the world. The 
ball went spinning round—in ‘ its predestined circle rolled,’ 
as Shelley has it, after Goethxe—and plumped down at last in 
the double zero. One hunired and thirty-five gold napole- 
ons (louis they were then) vere counted out to the delighted 
painter. “Oh, Diabolus!” cried he, “now it is that I be- 
gin to believe in thee! Don’t talk about merit,” he cried; 
“talk about fortune. Tell me not about heroes for the future 
—tell me of zeroes.” Ard down went twenty napoleons 
more upon the O. 

The devil 4was certainly in the ball; round it twirled and 
dropped into zero as naturally as duck pops its head into a 
pond. Our friend received five hundred pounds for his stake ; 
and the croupiers and lookers-on began to stare at him. 

There were twelve thonsand pounds on the table. Suffice 
it to say that Simon won half, and retired from the Palais 
Royal with a thick bundle of bank-notes crammed into his 
dirty three-cornered hat. He had béen but half an hour in 
the place, and he had won the revenues of a prince for half a 

r! 
akshinze, as soon as he felt that he was a capitalist, and 
that he had a stake in the country, discovered that he was an 
altered man. He repented of his foul deed, and his base pur- 
loining of restauraleur’s plate. ‘Oh, honesty!” he cried, 
“how unworthy is an action like this of a man who has a 
property like mine!” So he went back to the pawnbroker 
Vick the gloomiest face imaginable. ‘“ My friend,” said he, 
“T have sinned against all that I hold most sacred; I have 
forgotten my family and my religion. Here is thy money. In 
the name of Heaven, restore me the plate which I have wrong- 
fully sold thee!” 

But the pawnbroker grinned, and said, ‘* Nay, Mr. Gam- 
bouge, I will sell that plate for a thousand francs to you, or I 
never will sell it at all.” 

“ Well,” cried Gambouge, “thou art an inexorable ruffian, 
Troisboules ; but I will give thee al] Iam worth.” And here 
he produced a billet of five hundred francs. ‘‘ Look,” said 
he, “this money is all I own; it isthe payment of two years’ 
lodging. To raise it, I have toiled for many months; and, 
failing, I have been a criminal.. Oh Heaven! I séole that 
plate, that I might pay my debt, and keep my dear wife from 
wandering houseless. But I cannot bear this load of igno- 
miny—I cannot suffer the thought of this crime. I will goto 
the person to whom I did wrong. I will starve—TI will con-. 
fess ; but I will, I wail do right!” 

The broker was alarmed. “Give me thy note,” he cried; 
“here is the plate.” 

“Give me an acquittal first,” cried Simon, almost broken- 
hearted; “sign me a paper, and the money is yours.” So 
Troisboules wrote according to Gambouge’s dictation; “ Re- 
ceived, for 13 ounces of plate, twenty pounds.” 

*« Monster of iniquity!” cried the painter, “fiend of wick- 
edness! thou art caught in thine own snares. Hast thou not 
sold me five pounds’ worth of plate for twenty? Have I it 
not in my pocket? Art thou not a convicted dealer in stolen 
goods? Yield, scoundrel, yield thy moncy, or I will bring thee 
to justice!” 

The frightened pawnbroker bullied and battled fora while ; 
bnt he gave up his money at last, and the dispute ended. 
Thus it will be seen that Diabolus had rather a hard bargain 
in the wily Gambouge. He had taken a victim prisoner, but 
he had assuredly caught a Tartar. Simon now returned home, 
and, to do him justice, paid the bill for his dinner, and re- 
stored the plate. 





* * . x * * 

And now I may add (and tho reader should ponder upon 
this, as a profound picture of human life,) that Gambouge, 
now he had grown rich, grew likewise abundantly moral. He 
was a most exemplary father. He fed the poor, and was 
loved by them. He scorned a base action. And I have no 
doubt that Mr. Thurtell, or the late lamented Mr. Greenacre, 
in similar circumstances, would have acted like the worthy 
Simon Gambouge. 

There was but one blot upon his character: he hated Mrs. 
Gam. worse than ever. As he grew more benevolent, she 
graw more virulent; when he went to plays she went to Bi- 
sble Societies, and vice versa; in fact she led him such a life 
as Xantippe led Socrates, or as a dog leads a cat in the same 
kitchen. With all his fortune—for, 23 muy be supposed, Si- 
mon prespered in all worldly thingshe was the most mise- 
rable dog in the whole city of Paris. Only in the point of 
drinking djd he and Mrs. Simon agree; and for many years, 
and during # considerable number of hours in each day, he 
thus dissipated or his domestic chagrin. Oh, philoso- 
phy! we may-ta'k of thes: but, except at the bottom of the 
wine-cup,, wou ghou liest like truth in a well, where shall 
we find thee ? 

He lived so long, and in his worldly matters prospered so 
much, there was go little sign of divlement in the accomplish- 
ment of his,wishes, and the increase of his prosperity, that 


made any such bargain at all, as that which we have described 
at the commencement of this history. He had grown, as we 
said, very pious and moral. He went regularly to mass, and 
had a ped aor into the bargain. He resolved, therefore, to 
consult that reverend gentleman, and to lay before him the 
whole matter. 

“TI am inelined to think, holy sir,” said Gambouge, after 
he had concluded his history, and shown how, in some miracu- 
lous way, all’ his desires were accomplished, “ that, after all, 
this demon was no other than the creation of my own brain, 
heated by the effects of that bottle of wine, the cause of my 
crime and my prosperity.” 

The confessor agreed with him, and they walked out of 
church comfortably together, aml entered afterward a café, 
where they sate down to refreshthemselves after the fatigues 
of their devotion. 

A respectable old gentleman with a number of orders at 
his button-hole, presently. enterel the room, and sauntered up 
to the marble table, before whici reposed Simon and his cler- 
ical friend. ‘‘ Excuse me, gentemen,” he said, as he took a 
a place opposite them, and begin reading the papers of the 
day. 

“Bah!” said he at last; “sont-ils grands ces journaux 
Anglais? Look sir,” he said, handing over an immense shect 
of the ‘ Times’ to Mr. Gambouge, “‘ was ever any thing so 
monstrous ?”’ 

Gambouge smiled poitely, and examined the proffered 
page. ‘It is enormous,” he said; “but I do not read Eng- 
lish.” ‘ 

“Nay,” said the manwith the orders, “look closer at it, 
Signor Gambouge; it is astonishing how easy the language is.” 
Wondering, Simon tok the sheet of paper. He turned 
pale as he looked at it, nd began to curse the ices and the 
waiter. ‘‘Come, M. 1'ébbé,” he said; “ the heat and glare 
of this place are intolerale.” 

* * * = * * 

The stranger rose witl them. ‘ Au plaisir de vous revoir, 
mon cher Monsieur,” sad he; “I do not mind speaking be- 
fore the Abbé here, whowill be my very good friend one of 
these days; but I thouglt it necessary to refresh your mem- 
ory concerning our little »usiness transaction six years since ; 
and could not exactly tali of it at church, as you may fancy.” 
Simon Gambouge had ¢en, in the double-sheeted * Times,’ 
the paper signed by himsdf, which the little devil had pulled 
out of his fob. 

* 7 2 .*” «@ . 
There was no doubt on ‘he subject; and Simon, who had 
but a year to live, grew mpre pious, and more careful than 
ever. He had consultation with all the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, and all theJawyers:yf the Palais. But his magnifi- 
cence grew as wearisome to hin as his poverty had been be- 
fore; and not one of the dectrs whom he had consulted 
could give him a pennyworth ofconsolation. 

Then he grew outrageous in \is demands upon the devil, 
end put him to all sorts of abswil and ridiculons tasks; but 
they were all punctually performd, until Simon could invent 
no new ones, and the devil sate J] day with his hands in his 
pockets doing nothing. 

One day Simon’s confessor cane bounding into the room, 
with the greatest glee. ‘ My fiend,” said he, “I have it! 
Eureka !—TI have found it. Sen the Pope a hundred thou- 
sand crowns; build a new Jesut college at Rome; give a 
hundred gold candlesticks to St Peter’s; and tell his Holi- 
ness that you will double all if ly will give you absolution!” 

Gambonge caught at the notin, and hurried off a courier 
to Rome, ventre &@ terre. Hi Holiness agreed to the re- 
quest of the petition, and sent hm an absolution, written out 
in his own fist, and all in due fom. 

“ Now,” said he, “foul fiend! defy you! Arise, Diabolus! 
your contract is not worth a jot the Pope has absolved me, 
and I am safe on the road to savation.” Ina fervor of grati- 
tude he clasped the hand of his:onfessor, and embraced him. 
Tears of joy ran down the chegs of these good men. 

They heard an inordinate rar of laughter, and there was 
Diabolus sitting opposite to thm, holding his sides, and lash- 
ing his tail about, as ifhe woul have gone mad with glee. 

“« Why,” said he, “ what nogense is this! Do you suppose 
I care about that?” and he tased the Pope’s missive into a 
corner. ““ M. l’Abbé knows,”he said, bowing and grinning, 
“that though the Pope’s papr may pass current here, it is 
not worth twopence in our cantry. What do I care about 
the Pope’s absolution? Younight just as well be absolved 
by your under butler.” 

“ Egad!” said the Abbé, ‘the rogue is right; I quite for- 
got the fact, which he points put clearly enough.” 

“No! no, Gambouge,”’ cortinued Diabolus, with horrid fa- 
miliarity, “ Go thy ways, oldfellow; that cock won’t fight ;” 
and he retired up the chimng, chuckling at his wit and his 
triumph. Gambouge heard 4 tail scuttling all the way up, 
as if he had been a sweeper py profession. 

Simon was left in that corlition of grief in which, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, citiesand nations are found—when a 
murder is committed, or a ld ill of the gout—a situation, 
we say, more casy toimagin¢than to describe. 

To add to his woes, Mrs.Gambouge, who was now first 
made acquainted with his cmpact, and its probable conse- 
quences, raised such a storn about his ears, as made him 





Simon at the end of six years began to doubt whether he had 


wish almost that his seven yars were expired. She screamed, 





| Diabolus to appear. The old ladies screamed, and 
| would not appear naked ; the young ones tittered, and 


she scolded, she wept, she went into such fits of oe byster 

that poor Gambouge, who had completely knocked 

her, was worn out of his life. He was allowed no bo > 

or day: he moped about his fine house solitary and west 

and cursed his stars that he ever had married the butcher’ 
s 


daughter. 
It wanted six months to the time. -A sudden and despe. 
ion of 


rate resolution seemed all at once to have taken POSsession 
Simon Gambouge. He called his family and his friends 
gether—he gave one of the greatest feasts that ever was > 
- the - = —- gayly presided at one end of his ta. 
e, while Mrs. Gam., splendidly arrayed herself ai 
the other extremity. o . oe = 
After dinner, using the customary formula, he called 


he 


to see the monster: every body was pale wi eXPectation 
and affright. a : . ™ 

A very quiet, gentlemanly man, neatly dressed in 
made his appearance, to the surprise of all present, and bowed 
all round to the company. “1 will not show my credep. 
tials,” he said, blushing, and pointing to his h : 
were cleverly hidden by his pumps and shoe-buckles, “ 
the ladies absolutely wish it; but I em the person you want, 
Mr. Gambouge, pray tell me what is your will.” 

“You know,” said that gentleman, in a stately and deter 
mined voice, ‘‘that you are bound to me, according to our 
agreement, for six months to come.” 

“Tam,” replied the newcomer, 

“You are to do all that I ask, whatsoever it may be 
forfeit the bond which I gave you?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“You declare this before the present company?” 

“Upon my honor, as a gentleman,” said Diabolus, bowing, 
and laying his hand upon his waistcoat. 

A whisper of applause ran round the room: all wer 
charmed with the bland manners of the fascinating stranger. 

“« My love,” continued Gambouge, -nildly addressing bis 
lady, ‘ will you be so polite as te step this way? You 
I must go soon, and I am anxious, before this noble company, 
to make a provision for one who, in sickness as in health, in 
poverty as in riches, has been my truest and fondest com 
panion.” 

Gombouge mopped his eyes with his handkerchief—all the 
company did likewise. Diabolus sobbed audibly, and Mn. 
Gambouge sidled up to her husband’s side, and took him 
tenderly by the hand. “Simon!” said she, tenderly, “and 
do you really love your Griskinissa?” 

Simon continued solemnly: ‘‘ Come hither, Diabolus; you 
are bound to obey me in all things for the six months during 
which our contract has to run; take, then, Griskinissa Gam- 
bouge—live alone with her for half a year; never leave ber 
from morning till night; obey all her caprices, fcllow all ber 
whims, and listen to all the abuse which falls from her infer 
nal tongue. Do this, and I ask no more of you; I willde 
liver myself up at the appointed time.” 

Not Lord Glenelg, when flogged by Lord Brougham in the 
House—net Mr. Cartlitch, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, in his 
most pathetic passages, could look more crest-fallen, and bowl 


» oryou 


;more hideously than Diabolus did now. “ Take anotheryesr, 











Gambouge,” screamed he; ‘‘two more, ten more, a century; 
roast me on Lawrence’s gridiron: boil me in holy water—but 
do n’t ask that—do n’t, do n’t bid me live with Mrs. Gam- 
bouge!”’ 

Simon smiled sternly. 
this, or our contract is at an end.” 

The devil at this grinned so horribly that every drop of 
beer in the house turned sour: he gnashed his teeth so fright 
fully that every person in the company well nigh fainted with 
the cholic. He slapped down the great parchment upon the 
floor, trampled upon it madly, and lashed it with his boo 
and his tail; at last, spreading out a mighty pair ¥: wings 88 
wide as from here to Regent-street, he slap 
with his tail over one eye, and vanished abruptly through the 
key-hole. 

Gambouge screamed with pain and started up. “You 
drunken, lazy scoundrel!” cried a shrill and well-known 
voice, “ you have been asleep these two hours ;” and here he 
received another terrific box on the ear. 

It was too true—he had fallen asleep at his work ; and the 
beautiful vision had been dispelled by the thumps of the tipsy 
Griskinissa. Nothing remained to corroborate his story, 
cept the bladder of lake, and this was spirted all over bis 
waistcoat and breeches. 2 

“I wish,” said the pour fellow, rubbing his tingling chert» 
‘that dreams were true,” and he went to work again # 
portrait. * ® * * os 

My last accounts of Gambouge are, that be has left the arts, 
and ie footman in a small family. Mrs. Gam. takes ia wash 
ing; and it is said that her continued dealings with 
and hot water have been the only things in life 
kept her from spontaneous combustion. 





EPIGRAM—CONJUGAL — y 
So much alike in all your noisy lives, 
The worst of husbands ond cho ween ft 
So much alike, how is it we see, 
Through all your lives, you never could agme? 


“I have said it,” he cried; “do 
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eed Offices. —To the mind of a philosopher, ab- 
stractly considering the theory and the practice of Govern- 
ment, it must seem a gross absurdity if not a palpable iniquity 
that, under political institutions which profess to secure to 
every citizen the utmost freedom and latitude of opinion with 











fices which may be or become vacant during its ascendancy as 


voice of the People, tamely look en and see nine-tenths of 
the offices completely-within its gift filled with its already 
pampered, long insolent and at length vanquished opponents? 
Such a party, through the constituted agents of its selection, 
has the unquestioned right to selec: such persons for the of- 


those agents may deem best qualified to fillthem. It has the 
power to select in every instance from its own ranks, though 
we should question the wisdom of exercising it. 





regard to public affairs—and not merely invite but requi 

him to employ his understanding in determining and his ef- 
forts in advancing that course which shall seem most con- 
ducive to the general welfare—it should yet be practically 
regarded as a misdemeanor to differ from the majority—not 
merely the general but any local or sectional majority—in re- 
gard to those very matters. Examine, inquire, reflect, inves- 
tigate, is the dictate of our institutions ; yet if the result of 
such examination should be a difference of opinion from the 
majority on any leading question, the inquirer gets an exclu- 
sion (perhaps an ejectment) from any office or trust within 
their gift for his obedience. This is rather worse than the 
noted case of the French soldiers required to vote freely for 
or against making Bonaparte Consul for life—but with the 
understanding that the unlucky utterer ef a negative should 


instantly be shot. There was no pretence of a desire that the 


question should be fully investigated, such as is implied in 
the very nature of our republican institutions. 

After making all the qualifications and allowances in be- 
half of things as they are that can well be urged, we must 
still avow our preference for the republican theory over the 
republican practice in this case. We can see no proper con- 
nection between the politics and the official duties of a Post- 


There is no doubt that any party will usually find or con- 
sider men in its own ranks better qualified to fill the offices 
in its gift than any in the ranks of its opponents. There 





no question that offices filled under any Administration will 
mainly be filled with the friends of that Administration. This 


‘iz ‘human natur’.’ But a thorough establishment of and ac- 


quiesccnce in the rule that the offces in a community are the 
rightful conquest of the party in the ascendant, and that its 
opponents may be hurled from them without ceremony, in our 
judgement is calculated to corrupt and demoralize the public 
sentiment, to distract the genersl attention from the true and 
lofty themes of political controversy, to render our elections 
a low scramble for places and emoluments, and eventually 
convert our republic into a sordid and factious despotism. 

It is time that the public mind had settled on some prac- 
tical definition of the power of majorities and the rights of 
minorities. At present, all scems chaos. We frequently see 
men vehemently inveighing against conduct in the opposite 
party which they regard without censure in their own—de- 
claiming violently against the doctrine that ‘ to the victors be- 
long the spoils of the vanquished,’ yet nahing loth to accept 
of a share of such ‘spoils’ when they fnd themselves ‘ vic- 





master or Justice of the Peace, and of course none between 
the former and his election to or dismission from such station. 
Of course, if any place-holder makes his station subserve the 
interests of the party to which he is attached, he ought to be 
dismissed, but for an abuse of power simply, and without 
reference to the hue of his politics. But the removal of one 
man from a merely executive and non-political station, simply 
because his views of public men and measures differ from 
those of the appointing power, seems to us at war with the 
vital principle of freedom. That the abuse has been prac- 
tised by all parties and has the sanction of eminent names, is 
rather a reason why it should be combatted than tamely ac 
quiesced in. 

But, says an objector, shall one set of men be continued in 
office for ever? Certainly not. That were to err as widely 
ina different but not opposite direction. All merely Execu- 
tive offices (we here put Judicial out of the question) should 
be filled for limited and well defined periods; and when the 
term of any functionary expires, he neither has nor should 
fancy he has any better claim than another citizenfora single 
day's continuance. True, he may have become better qual- 
ified than another aspirant, and his qualifications may be a 
cogent reason for re-appointment, but the place in which he 
acquired them is none. From the day that his commission 
expires, he stands on the common level; and it is no more 
‘proscription’ to pass over his claims to appointment than 
those of another citizen. 

But what is to be done in the case of offices held for life, 
or by an indefinite tenure? Must the incumbents be retained 
for ever?—By no means. Change the anti-republican law or 
practice under which they hold; bring them periedically be- 
fore the appointing power; remove promptly any who are 
Proved incompetent or unworthy; but do not deprive any 
man of an office to which he has a valid title on acéount of 
his political opinions. 

There are some offices—very few, however—in which the 
Political sentiments and views of the incumbent are of them- 
selves essential. Thus a President requires to be surrounded 
by a Cabinet of like principles and purposes; and the inter- 
Position of such officers, however able, of an opposite charac- 
ter, would be injurious andembarrassing, If any functionary 
should wish to continue in a Cabinet for which he was no 
longer politically qualified, there should be, or there is, a le- 
gal method of removing him. But this apparent exception 
only more clearly proves the rule that no officer should be re- 
moved but for unfitness and incapacity to perform the dutics 


tors.’ In the same spirit, we noticed a gievous complaint in 
\several journals that the present Legidature of Ohio had 
\removed every Whig Judge of the suprior Courts of thst 
| State and appointed Administration merintheirstead. This 

| assertion is not supported by the facts., The present Legis- 

lature has indeed filled all judicial vacmcies from the ranks 

of the newly ascendast party, thereb’ superseding several 

Whig Judges. This may have bee#wrong, and probably 

| was—as we knew nothing of the mes, we cannot say so posi- 

tively ; but we believe that in the aly two years out oi five or 

six past that there was a Whig maority in the Legislature of | 
Ohio, the Judges chosen happenedto be entirely Whigs. We 

may be mistaken on this point’ if so, we will cheerfully 

amend; and it may be that the caes are not perfectly poral- 

lel. Undoubtedly, if any party diplaces qualified Judges by 

those of less capacity, it does wrog, and should suffer there- 

for in public estimation. We ony design to show that the 

|simple fact alleged against the new dominant party in Ohio 

does not criminate them—at least,not exclusively. 

With regard tothe moral right ¢ a party newly exalted to 
power to fill offices generally from its own ranks, we have 
seen no argument more pertinent ad cogent than that of Mr. 
Jefferson. He had removed a Cillector of Customs soon 
after his elevation to the Presidenc:, at a post strongly op- 
posed to him, and appointed a succssor of his own faith.— 
The citizens remonstrated against he act as a violation of 
republican principles. Mr. Jeffersm replies in substance: 
“Tshould have been happy to ma;e ne changes on party 
grounds, had [ found that a magnmimous policy had been 
pursued by my predecessor. But I ind the offiges of Gov- 
ernment almost entirely filled from tle party opposed to me; 
and justice teaches that this inequaliy should not be permit- 
ted always to exist. When it has ben corrected, I shall be 
happy to return to the true course,am ask no other questions 
respecting an applicant for office tha these—Is he honest ? 
is he capable? is he faithful to the Cnstitution?” 

—Here we dismiss the subject. 


Stuart and Douglass once more —The Vandalia State 
Register (Adm.) hes started a repor that an error of nine 
votes has been discovered in Schuykr County, which will 
elect Mr. Douglass by four votes! That race will have to be 
run over again, or for ever remain wdecided. Mr. Stuart 
has the certificate, but Douglass will cntest. 

Mr. Little, supported as “the People’s candidate,” has 
been elected Mayor of Pittsburgh, Pa.,by about 200 majority 








ef his station, 





over Wm. W. Irwin, Esq. 
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—But shall a victorious party, coming into power by the |) Congress.—We have at length something of interest to 


record, of the doings of our legislators at Washington, The 
Senate on Thursday of last week finally passed the bill to 
Graduate the price of the Public Lands, so as to reduce all 
that have been ten years for sale to One Dollar per acre, and 
all that have been fifteen years in market to Seventy-five 
Cents, instead of the present minimum of One Dollar and 
one-fourth peracre. As passed, we believe the bill restricts 
the right of purchase at these reduced prices to one hundred 
and sixty acres for one individual, with some other limitations 
and conditions, which will be specified if the bill is taken up 
in the House, with any prospect of definite action.—The vote 
on the third reading of the bill in the Senate was as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, 
Cuthbert, Foster, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Tipton, 
Weaker, White, Williams of Mississippi, Wright, Young—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard. Brown, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Crittenden, Davis, Knight, McKean, Merrick, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, Ruggles, Southard, Spence, 
Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Wall, Williams of Maine—22. 

Those in Italics among the Yeas are Whigs; those simi- 
larly designated among the Nays are Administration : Messrs. 
Tipton, (Yea,) McKean, Rives, Ruggles, and Tallmadge, 
(Nays,) are Conservatives; Mr. Calhoun defies classification. 
So much for the politics of the vote. Mr. Calhoun made a 
speech in favor of ceding these lands to the States in which 
they lie on liberal terms, but was opposed to the principles 
and provisions of this bill. Mr. Morris moved that when the 
Public Land in any State had been sold down to Two Mil- 
lions of Acres, these two millions should be given to the 
State: Rejected—34 to 14. 

[It will be recollected that a similar bill passed by a sim- 
lar vote last year, but was. lost in the,House.] 

On the same day, (Thursday, 17th,) a most. arden: and 
excited debate on the Great Defalcations of Revenue Officers 
of the Government, which has almost engrossed the attention 
of the House for some weeks past, was brought to @ close, 
with a result which is regarded as a signal Opposizion triumph, 
The primary proposition was simply for an investigation of 
the accounts of the Defaulters‘and the proceedings in relation 
to them—and to this there was no dieett opposition from any 
quarte:. But the Administration Members insisted that the 
Committee should be formed “ in the usual way”—that is, 
by the appointment of the Speaker; but this the Whigs ve- 
hemently opposed, insisting en an election by ballot. They 
urged that the experience of past years had shown that Mr. 
Speaker Polk would appoint none other than a strong Admin- 
istration Committee, and that such Committees (the majority) 
had hitherto been found defeating a real and thorough inves- 
tigation. On the other side it was asked that if such Com- 
mittee must be chosen by a vote of the House, that such vote 
be taken by voice and not by ballot. This was finally over 
ruled, and the House, by a vote of 113 to 108, decided that 
the Committee should be chosen by ballot. 

The ballot being had, the Committee was found to consist 
of Mr. Wise of Va. Dawson of Ga. Curtis of N. Y. and 
Harlan of Ky. (Whigs,) F. O. J. Smith of Maine and Hop- 
kins of Va. (Conservatives,) Hubley of Pa. and Cushman 
of N. H. (thorough Administration,) and Elmore of 8. C. 
(Calhoun State Rights.) So that though no one party or 
class has a clear majority, yet the Committee is essentially 
Oppysition in its character. 

The next morning, Mr. Elmore asked to be excused, al. 
leging that he had been chosen as an Administration man, 
while, though he generally voted with them, he did not con- 
sider himsclf as properly belonging to that party. Mr. Daw- 
son thought there was no valid renson for excusing Mr. E. 








remarking that he should think only of his. duty to his country 
without regard to party, while acting on that Conimittee.— 
Mr. Boon of Ind. hoped no Administration man would serve 
on that Committee, constituted as it was. Messrs, Cushman 
i Hubley asked to be excused from serving ou the Com- 
mittee, alleging a redundance of other business as the reason. 
Mr. Wise assured Mr, Boon that he just as soon have 
a full Whig Committee, if the other side preferred it—he 
would guarantee that in such case the business should be 
done faithfully. After further debate, the Heuse yoted to 
excuse the three Members asking it, and appointed Messrs. 





Taylor of N. Y. Martin of Ala. and Wagener of Pa. in 
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their stead.—So the long talked of Investigation is ut length 
fairly under weigh. 

Later.—On Saturday morning, Messrs. Taylor, Wagener and 
Martin, the new Administration Members of the Committee of 
Investigation, also asked to be excused. Mr. Taylor of N.Y. 
urged that he was no lawyer, and therefore unfitted for the 
place. Messrs. Wise and Prentiss thought his excuse showed 
that he was a lawyer by nature if not by profession, and would 
do. Mr. Thompson thought the Administration party should 
be allowed to choose their own men to form a portion of this 
Committee. Mr. Ely Moore vehemently denounced the 
course of the majority in regard to this investigation. He in- 
timated that the Administratian Members of this Committee 
had been chosen by the Whigs and not by their own party, 
as they should have been. He hoped no Democrat would 
serve under such circumstances. [We can’t perceive hew it 
is that the Administration men did not choose their three 
Members, when so few votes were required to elect them. } 
Mr. Taylor was at length excused by the casting vete of the 
Speaker—Yeas 102; Nays 102. After further debate, and 
an altercation between Messrs. Wise and Bynua, Mr. Wag- 
ner was not excused—Yeas 102; Nays 105. Mr. Martin 
‘was excused by rule, being already on Committees. Messrs. 
Foster of New-York and Owens of Georgia were chosen in 
place of the Members excused—so the Committee was again 
full. The Members were discharged from further attend- 
ance on the sessions of the House, were authorized to appoint 
a Clerk, and proceed to this city, to enter upon the Investi- | 
gation of Mr. Swartwout's Defalcation and the affairs gene- 
rally of the Custom House. Adjourned. 





In the Senate on Tuesday a joint resolution was introduced | 
by Mr. Tallmadge for the amendmend of the Constitution of 
the United States. This resolution provides that the Presi- 
dent shall be elected for one term of four years, and be in- 
eligible thereafter ; also, that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Treazurer, and the Postmaster General be elected by Con- 
gress, for such term and in such manneras shall be prescribed 
by law ; and that ne member of Congress shall be appointed 
to any office in the Government of the United States until the 
expiration of twu years after he shall have ceased to be a 
member of Congress. 

The Cumberland road bill was read a third time, and, after 
an ineffectual attempt on the part of Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 
to defeat the bill, it was passed by a vote of 24 to 22. 

The bill to prohibit the giving or accepting a challenge to 
fight a duel within the District, and the bill to abolish im-| 
prisonment for debt in certain cases, were ordered to be en-| 
grossed for a third reading. 

In the House, the bill which had, after so much debate and 
contest, passed the Senate, for reducing and graduating the 
price of the Public Lands, was, on Tuesday, taken up, and 
on the question as to what committee it should be referred, a 
motion was made to lay it on the table; Ayes, 102; Nays, 97. 
It will there ‘sleep the sleep that knows no waking.’ 

On Wednesday last Mr. Tallmadge presented the following 
Resolutions, which he requested might lie on the table: 


Resolved, That sound specie-paying Banks ought to be se- 
lected, under suitable regulations to be prescribed by law, for 
the safe keeping of the Public Money. 

Resolved, That the payment of the Public Revenue ought 
io be paid in Gold or Silver, or in the Notes of sound specie- 





paying Banks, under suitable regulations to be prescribed by 
law. 

Resolved, That the Public Revenue from Customs and 
Lands ought to be made, so far as practicable, by Deposits in | 
the selected Banks tothe credit of the Treasurer of the United | 
States, and the Certificates of Deposit taken by Collectors and | 
Receivers as evidence of such payment. 

Resolved, That the selected Banks, in consideration of such 
Deposits, ought to perform, without charge, the same duties 
to the Government, in transporting the Public Funds and dis- 
tributing the same in payment to the public creditors, as were 
performed by the late bank of the United States. 


Grants to Polish Exiles.—In the Senate of the United 
States, a few days ago, Mr. Young, of Illinois, made the fol- 
lowing exposition respecting the grant of land-rights to Polish 
Exiles, made by the act of Congress passed in 1834: 

“Mr. Young said that, some days since, the Senate, at his 
motion, had adopted a resolution of inquiry, whether the con- 
ditions on which certain grants of land in Illinois were made 
to Polish exiles had been complied with, and a response had 
been given by the Department, which was printed, and was 


a selection had been made by the agent of the exiles, but it 
had not been confirmed by the Department. They were al- 
lowed, by the terms of the grant, to select thirty-six sections 
from three contiguous townships, upon condition that they 
would go upon the lands and occupy them for ten consecutive 
years, at the end of which time they were to receive patents 
upon the payment of $1 25 per acre, the minimum frice of 
the Government. That four years and upwards of the time 
limited had gone by, anc that there was not, according to the 
information he had received, a single Polish exile in that part 
of the country. He further remarked that the agent of these 
exiles had so located their claim as to include 18 miles on 
each side of Rock river, embracing the finest portion of the 
country, and, in many instances, interfering with the improve- 
ments of the settlers, who would be greatly prejudiced by a 
confirmation of the selections of land as made by the agent. 
That another difficulty had occurred by the location of several 
floating Indian reservations on a part of these same lands, 
which, having been approved by the President, further legis- 
lation had become necessary to enable all the parties concern- 
ed to understand their respective rights under the circum- 
stances alluded to. That, in his judgement, whatever right 
these exiles may have had to an exclusive occupancy of these 
lands, under the act of Cagress passed for their benefit in 
1834, that that right had become forfeited by reason of their 
failure to comply with the sonditions of the act, in not occu- 
pying the lands as is required. He concluded by moving a 
reference of the report to ‘he Committee on Public lands, 
which was agreed to.” 





State Legislature.—The bill changing the tenure of the 
office of State Printer from an unlimited one to a term of 
three years, when a new election was proposed to be made in 
Joint Ballot, which passed the Assembly last week by a party 
vote of 77 to 44, (five Whigs, two Adm. absent) was on 
Tuesday of this wetk defeated in the Senate by a strict party 
vote of 18 to 14—+very Senator present. There was much 
animated debate o it in each House, but wholly of a party 
character on one sile of the question. 

Nothing else of much interest has been brought to issue 
this week. Some iills designed to favor Railroads and other 
Public Works havebeen passed, but none of the great bills 
of the Session. Or of those reported proposes to purchase 
the Oneida Lake Cinal and Feeder for the State from the 
Company which hasconstructed it. 

Mr. Taylor of Ontario has laid on the table of the House 
a Preamble and series of Resolutions protesting against the 
Resolutions respecting certain Petitions adopted by the Fed 
eral House of Representitives on motion of Mr. Atherton of 
N. H. The subject will ot be agitated at present. 








PennsyLtvanta.—Davi R. Porter, the new Governor of 
this State, was duly inaugrated on the 15th, in the presence 
of a vast concourse of his upporters and fellow-citizens. The 
number congregated in Harrisburg is said to have been 
larger than ever before; ad, as all the houses were full the 
night previous, and manywere obliged to sleep even in the 
market, while a severe sjow storm prevailed, there was pro- 
bably more hilarity than comfort for a portion of the assem- 
blage. The ceremony o Inauguration took place in the Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, in prsence of the the two Houses, of the 
principal State officers, ind of as many others as could crowd 
into the room. Itis sttted in the Whig papers that the as- 
semblage was not restriined by the nature of the place and 
occasion, and the preseice of the retiring Governor, from re- 
peated huzzas for Porte ! It is by no means unusual to have 
droll scenes at Herrisbirg on the Inauguration of a new Gov- 
ernor, but those cf las week seem to have exceeded prece- 
dent. 

Gov. Porter’s Inaugral is a very creditable production. 
Politics apart, if he acs as well as he promises he must make 
a good Governor. Hj views with regard to the State debts, 
State works, &c., strile us as especially sound and judicious. 

The Governor has wpointed Francis R. Shunk, (late Clerk 
of the House,) Secretry of State; Ovid F. Johnson, (also of 
Harrisburg,) Attorney General; Henry Petriken, of Centre, 
Deputy Secretary of Sate; Geo. W. Barton of Lancaster and 
Charles W. Brooke ¢ Norristown, Deputy Attorney Gene- 
rals for Philadelphia) We presume these appointments will 
give general satisfadion to his friends. Those of Messrs. 
Shunk and Barton irpress us very favorably, and Mr. John- 
son, though a youngman of no decided legal eminence, en- 
joys the reputation of ability and energy. 

In the procession which followed him to and from the State 
House was borne a gigantic hickory broom, im that 











now lying on our tables. It seemed from this document that 


he was expected to sweep all his opponents from office 


= We believe there is both precedent and provocatiog 
or such a course. But it is said that the power to make the 
changes required of him no longer exists. The Power to 
point and changethe Prothonotaries, Registers, Recorder - 
of the several counties is annulled by the New Constitution 
some of them are to be chosen by the People, as soon as the 
Legislature shall pass the necessary laws, and others are to. 
be nominated by the Governor to the Senate and confirmed 
by that body. The Whigs maintain that the Governor has 
no power to change the county officers during the time inter. 
vening between his Inauguration and the carrying into full ef. 
fect of the provisions of the New Constitution, while their op. 
ponents appear to have a contrary understanding. Which ig 
the true construction we do not pretend to say. 

Gov. Ritner has purchased the farm in Cumberland 
on which as a hired boy he learned his trade of farming during 
his minority, and retires to it from public life, instead of re. 
turning to Washington County, of which he has been for 
twenty years a resident. We presume, by his removing from 
a Whig or doubtful to a Van Buren County and section, that 
he has ‘flung away ambition.’ Peace to him in his retire. 
ment! He was induced to do one thing during the last months 
of his administration which he will live to regret, if he has 
not regretted it already: viz. to allow Chief Justice Gibson 
of that State to resign and be immediately reaippointed—thus 
enabling him to hold his high station for fifteen years longer 
instead of nine, to which the New Constitution had otherwise 
restricted him. No considerations of personal worth in the 
Chief Justice or cf advantage to the State should have in. 
duced a perfectly upright republican to lend himself to sucha 
proceeding as this—defeating a clear and imperative, however 
erroneous, expression of the public will—in other words, the 
law of the land. We had intended to speak in reprehension 
of this act earlier, but we waited for explanations, which have 
not been accorded. It may seem ungracious to speak thus 
reproachfully of the act of one no longer in public life; but 
‘the evil that men do lives after them;’ and the fact that we 
have hitherto spoken in approbation of the general conduct 
and character of Gov. Ritner renders it more imperative that 
this error should be visited with its merited condemnation. 

The fact that Governor Ritner appointed officers or made 
nominations up to the last day of his official term has been 
made the ground of complaint against him, but in our view 
unjustly. If the vacancies actually existed, the right to fill 
them was clear. 

Jacob Selber (Adm.) was on Thursday elected Clerk of the 
House, in place of Francis R. Shunk, resigned, by a vote of 
68 to 34 scattering. A Message transmitted by Gov. Ritner 
on the last day of his term, asking an appropriation to pay 
the militia summoned to Harrisbnrg during the late troubles, 
and justifying his own course throughout these troubles, has 
been the subject of much embittered discussion. 

Later.—Gen. Thomas C. Miller of Adams (Adm.) has 
been elected to the Pennsylvania Senate, by 210 majority over 
Mr. McFarlane, the Anti-Masonic Whig candidate. Mr. 
McFarlane had a handsome majority in Adams, which was 
overborne in Cumberland and Franklin. The full vote not 
having been received, we are able only to give the majorities, 
which are as follows: Miller, Adm. McFarlawe, Whig. 


Adams..cccscccccsccsess coccecccoce 


Cumberland .....2ccee++7O0liccsccesess 
Franklin eeeeseeeseee — errr 
Miller’s majority, 210. 


“"Maine.—Hon. Reuel Williams has been reélected to the 
Senate of the United States for a term of six years from the 
4th of March next. The vote was concurrent by the two 


branches of the Legislature as follows: 
Senate. House. Total. 
Hon. Reuel Williams.....-Adm.....+-14.00. 111....1% 
“ George Evans.....+0+ Whigessess Seeee 63eee0 U1 
Dr. John S. Tenney..-. eee dior 6 
Hon. Ezekiel Whitman..... “ Seoee 3 
“ John Holmes ..--++-. “ 0... 2 
Total Whig vote, 81; Williams’s majority over all.....+ 


Vircinta.—The House of Representatives of this State 
has proposed ’to go into the election of a United States Ser 
ator on the 9th of February, if the Senate agree. An acti® 
canvass is going on for the important station. A report is 
current that the Administration party, though politically * 
minority if the Conservatism of some twenty-five Membes 
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amounts to any thing, have secured eighty-one votes i 
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Hexrt Sr. Georct Tucker, Esq., now President of the || 
Court of Appeals, for the station, and are hard at work to 
secure the three more necessary to insure his election. Mr. 
Tucker is beyond question one of the very first men in the 
State in point both of character and ability. Of his political 
sentiments and bearings we know nothing.—This election ex- 
cites a deep and wide-extended interest. 





MassacnusetTs.—The Legislature of this State have re- 
elected Hon. DanieL Wesster a Senator of the United 
Siates, for a further term of six years from the 4th of March 
next. The election was not in Joint Ballot but by concurrent 
yote—as follows : Senate. House. Total. 
Daniel Webster.....++++++++ Whig....34....330....364 
Benjamin F. Hallett. ....+++.Adm......3.00.165....168 
Scattering edoed cove cecccecesooccceceeSecccceSonsoeeS 

Mr. Webster’s majority over Hallett, 196; over all, 193. 
There were three Whig Senators absent. 





MisstssirP1.—The recent special elections in three or four 
Counties of this State for Members of the Legislature to fill 
vacancies have resulted generally in favor of the Administra- 
tin, Mr. Tucker is elected to the Senate from Lowndes 
County, Gen. A. Brown and J. B. Reid to the House from 
Capiah (by 140 majority,) and Hon. Samuel I. Gholson from 
Monroe by 44. These votes are less favorable to Mr. Van 
Buren than those of the same Counties when he carried the 
State against Judge White by less than 300 majority, but 
more favorable than the Congressional vote of last April.— 
They secure an Administration majority in the Legislature, as 


heretofore. 


Contested Seats in Congress.—The next House of Rep- 
resentatives will have a good month’s business in settling 
contests for seats. There are already five from New-Jersey, 
one from Pennsylvania, and one from Illinois—in all seven, 
and the Members but little more than half elected yet. In 
addition to these, we hear that there may be one from this 
State, for the seat now held by Edward Rogers (Adm.) from 
the Onondaga and Madison District—he being elected by 
only 43 votes over A, Lawrence Foster, (Whig,) while it is 
claimed that twice as many illegal votes were cast for Rogers 
with the rest of his ticket in the town of Salina alone. 





(The Editor, writing from Albany, attempted to say, 
two weeks since, that Mr. McDonald, the ‘ Union’ candidate 
for Governor in Georgia, hails from Bibb County. It was 
printed Preble. He tried his hand at correction last week, 
and it was printed Bible. He gives it up. This week it 
will probably be bridle or Biddle. Mr. Yauney’s name was 
likewise misspelt in a correction in the Folio sheet. 





The Resolutions of Inquiry.—The following are the reso- 
lutions of inquiry as amended and finally adopted on the 17th 
inst. by the House of Representatives : 

“Resolved, That the communication from the President of 
the United States, of the 8th of December, 1838, relating to 
the defalcation of the late Collector of the port of New-York, 
except so much as relates to a modification of the Revenue 
Laws, be referred to a Select Committee of nine members, to 
be appointed by the House by ballot, whose duty it shall be to 
inquire into the causes and extent of the late defalcations of 
the Custom-House at New-York and other places—the length 
of time they have existed—the correctness of the returns 
which have been made by the Collectors, Naval and other Of- 
ficers, and the Deposit Banks, respectively, and all such facts 
connected with said defalcations as may be deemed matz2rial 
to develope their true character. 

“Be it further resolved, That the said Committeee be re- 
qhested to inquire into and make report of any defalcations 
among the Collectors, Receivers, and Disbursers of the Pub- 
lic Money, which may now exist ; who are the defaulters; the 
«mount of defulcations ; the length of time they have existed ; 
and the causes which led to them: and that said Committee 
have power to send for persens and papers.” 





Steamboat Accident.—From the Natchez Courier, we learn 
that the steamers Hinds and Commerce ran afoul of each 
ther, about ten miles above Natchez, on the 4th inst. The 

of the collision was so great, that the two boats were 
firmly wedged together, and it took all hands more than two 
‘ours to get them asunder. The damage done to the Hinds 
8 estimated at several thousand dollars. The Commerce 
“ruck her larboard bow, more than half upseetting her, tear- 
Ng away the kitchen, wheel-house, clerk’s office, nearly all 
the larboard side of the cabin, besides breaking the shaft, and 
the machinery, a part of which fell upon the deck 

the Commerce. ‘Lhe Hinds had several of her crew scald- 


lost. The pilot says that he was keeping close to the shore 
from the time he saw the Commerce, and that he was actually 
on a sand-bar within eight feet of the bank, when the concus- 
sion took place. The accident is believed to have been the 
result of carelessness. 


GLEANINGS OF THE WEEK. 


The Boston and Providence Railroad Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 4 per cent. for the last six months. 


William Bryan has been officially recognized by the Pres- 
ident of the United States as Consul of the Republic of Texas 
for the port:of New-Orleans. 


J. C. de St. Romes, of the New-Orleans Courier, was on the 
9th inst. elected State Printer by the Louisiana Legislature. 
A Serious Fire occurred at Wetumpka, Alabama, on the 
night of the 29th ultimo, destroying the Printing Establish- 
ment of the Sentinel and Advertiser and a Tin Manufactory 
belonging to Mr. Tenant. Loss $15,000 to $18,000. 

Not Bad.—The Cinannati Sun thinks that the year 1839 
will cut a greater figure in the werld than any of its prede- 
cessors. 

The Mobile Banks rsumed on the 9th, with the same ease 
and quiet which has atended the return to a sound currency 
almost every where ele. The specie withdrawn, we under- 
stand, amounted only to about half that deposited. 

The United States Branch Mint established in the Geor- 
gia gold region, has received gold bullion amounting to $140,- 
000 since February lest. ‘ 
The New-Orleans Bee, the leading Administration paper 
in Louisiana, has changed its Editor and its politics. It has 
hoisted the name of Henry Clay as its candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Winter in the West.—In the Central and Western part 
of the State of Michigan, the: have plenty of snow and fine 
sleighing. In Calhoun Couny, the snow has fallen to the 
depth of about eighteen inches 

Mount Etna is in a more jiolent state of eruption than 
usual; the lava has already reched La Casa Inglee. 

Navigation Open !—The Cleveland Commer-ial Intelli- 
gencer of the 11th inst. says: ‘ The steamboat Columbus ar- 
rived here this morning from Zuron. The weather fora day 
or two past has been remarkably fine—as mild as any that we 
have had in the month of May.” 

The Alexexdria (D. C.) Cazette earnestly demands from 
Congress a Territorial Government for the Dist. of Columbia. 

The Nashville Banner ofthe 2d says that the weather has 
been excessively cold in that region and the river completely 
frozen over. Both, however, were getting ‘less icy.’ 

Robert Stanard hasbeen elected Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia in phceof Wm. Brockenbrough, deceased. 

The Real Estate Bank of Arkansas, at Little Rock, has 
gone into operation. During its first week notes were dis- 
counted to the amoun cf $34,000, besides selling a large 
quantity of Exchange o distant points. This is a pretty fair 
beginning. 

Charles H. Wickliff was on the 5th inst. elected Mayor 
of the City of Lexingta, Kentucky. 

The Population, of ¢eorgia, as just ascertained, is 662,- 
173 souls, of which 268512 are blacks. 

Worthy of Imitation—A young lady of Georgia was lately 
married in an entire silkiress of her own manufacture. 

Miss Clifton, at the ltest dates, was playing in New-Or- 
leans to very poor houses. 

A Marrying Man.—A Mr. Henry Lovell has been con- 
victed of marrying anothe wife when he had nine more still 
living. 

A Fat Child.—The Lowell Courier describes a girl five 
years of age, who has arrived there from Marlow, N. H., on 
her way to Boston. She issaid to be 4 feet in hight, 44 feet 
round the waist, and to veigh 165 lbs. She is moreover 
“ quite playful and sprighth.” 








Lackawanna Railroad.—This road proposes to open a 
northern market for the :oal of the Lackawanna Valley, 
while it will afford the mems of procuring such of the pro- 
ducts of Western New-Yow as are wanted by our citizens 
along the Valley of the Lekawanna as well as that of the 
Susquehanna below. It wil extend itself the whole length 
of the Lackawanna River, uence over the Starucca Summit, 
and down the Starucca Valby to Lanesboro’, and from that 
place up the Susquehanna Fiver to the New-York State line, 
where it will intersect thecontemplated Utica Railroad— 
forming almost a direct line sf Railroad from the Feeder Dam 
of the North Branch Canal it Pittston to Utica in the State 
of New-York—a distance no far from one hundred and fifty 
miles. In addition to the Utca Railroad, it will intersect, at 
different points and in variousways, with nearly al] the New- 
York Internal Improvements—thereby enabling us to supply 
with our coal almost every torn and hamlet in Western New- 
York. 


That the coal of the Lackavanna Valley would find a ready 
North, in quantity conmensurate with our greatest 
furnish it, will be evilent to any one who considers 





4, and the clerk received a slight injury, but no lives were 


{the mumbevof theiving cities, towns and villages, that have 


——_”F 
sprung up and almost whiten that beautiful and fertile por- 
tion of the Empire State. Wood is also becoming scarce and 
high in the vicinity of all places of any considerable magni- 
tude, particularly at the salt villages. Our coal, being well 
known in Western New-York as a superior article, is now 
used in all their furnaces and smith’s-shops wherever it can 
be obtained, even at the enormous price of from $10 to $15 
per ton. For these purposes, it is now obtained at Carbon- 
dale and hauled in wagons and sleighs east as far as Herki- 
mer, and west as far as Palmyra, and often farther. This is 
a convincing proof that no coal brought by way of the Erie 
Canal can compete with ours, even burdened with the incen- 
venience of land transportation upon common and frequently 
bad roads. 

Oa the completion of the Lackawanna Railroad, coal may 
be sold, at all places within two hundred miles of Carbon- 
dale, at such prices as will secure its use over wood, and yet 
afford a handsome profit to those engaged in the traffic. Nor 
is a Northern market the enly one proposed by the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It will form a junction with the New-York 
and Erie Railroad somewhere in the vicinity of the State 
line: and whenever that stupendous work shall have been 
completed, our coal may be sent to the City of New-York, and 
enter into competition, on eligible terms, with that furnished 
through any other medium. Added to this, we shall have 
the Southern market opened to us by our junction with the 
North Branch Canal at Pittston; and it is confidently be 
lieved that the superior quality of our coal will enable us to 
compete successfully with our more Southern neighbors in Bal- 
timore and other intermediate markets. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the advantages held out 
to the people of the Lackawanna Valley by the proposed 
Railroad—than which, no work of Internal Improvement 
ever called more loudly upon the community for their counte- 
nasce and support. It aims to develep the immense wealth 
af the Valley, and conduct it to a sure and profitable market. 
It-proposes to place within the reach of every man owning a 
coal-bed on the Lackawanna River, the means of independ- 
ence, not to say a fortune. It proposes to raise from com- 
parative poverty to affluence the man who possesses a barren, 
unproductive mountain, concealing beneath its rugged surface 
a rich mineral treasure. 

Letters-patent were issued to this Company in 1831—since 
which, owing to the financial embarrassments which have riven 
the country, but about $30,000 of the stock has been taken. 
But it is ardently hoped that the people of the Valley, so 
deeply interested, will now step forward and subscribe liber- 
ally, that the work may go on. No doubts are entertained of 
the final completion of the Road; and it is extremely desira- 
ble that the People of the Valley should identify themselves 
with an undertaking so evilently calculated to redound to the 
prosperity of this hitherto neglected portion of the Common- 
wealth. Capitalists have already turned their attention in 
this direction. The Lackawanna Valley is high in notice.— 
Let not her own citizens be backward 1m their efforts to do 
her justice and bring her up to that proud eminence which 
she is destined ere long to maintain. 

[Carbondale (Pa.) Journal. 


American Silk.—The signs are most auspicious that we 
are about to make a very important addition to the number 
and value of the products of American Industry, by adding 
Silk to the list of our staples. As a measure tending to em- 
body and diffuse widely and most efficiently all information to 
be gathered on the growth and maufacture of silk, from the 
best sources at home and abroad, the late Convention at Bal- 
timore unanimously recommended the establishment of a jour- 
nal to be devoted to these objects ; and happily, as we think, 
for the success and usefulness of the measure, they have so- 
licited Mr. Skinner, the founder of the old American Farmer, 
and of the Turf Register, to become the Editor of this na- 
tional work. A portion of the Silk Journal, which is to con- 
sist of thirty-two pages monthly, will be set apart for the 
kindred subjects of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural 
Economy. The price is $2 per annum. Mr. Skinner, ex- 
pressing his conviction that the culture of Silk is destined to 
be, and that speedily, an object of profitable employment for 
much of the now unproductive laboring capacity of the coun- 
try, and to add very largely to the wealth of the nation, hes 
accepted the invitation of the Society to conduct the journal 
with all his ability and attention, ‘ consistently with a strict 
discharge of his official duties’ as Postmaster. The first num 
ber will appear in the course of the present month. 

Another striking sign of the success of the Silk Culture is 
the offer of a wealthy house of Glasgow, in Scotland, to es- 
tablish in Virginia a manufactory which shall demand annu- 
ally $100,000 worth of raw silk. [National Intel. 


Accidents on the River.—On Thursday of last week, as 
Gen. Cunningham of this village was passing up the river 
with three other gentlemen and ® driver in his sleigh, when 
just above Hyde Park, the ice gave way and precipitated all 
into the water. Those in the sleigh were saved by a quick 
spring upon the ice, which wat found so rotten that the horses 
and sleigh could not be saved, but went to the bottom. 

On the same day two sleds employed by Messrs. Andrus 
& Barret of this place, broke — and went to the bottom. 

them were 











The horses attached to saved. 
[Poughkeepsie Eagle. 
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LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


By the Liverpool packet ship England, Captain Waite, 
London papers have been received to the evening of the 19th 
and Liverpool of the 20th ultimo. 

From the London Herald of Dec. 19. 

The money market for commercial purposes presents no 
particular room for remark. Money still continues in demand, 
and on first rate paper discounts are still effected at 3 to 34 
per cent. On the stock exchange money obtains 24 and 3 

cent. 

It ap from the commercial advices which have been 
ventnth Giant many papers of the Continent, that the value of 
money has lately been rather advancing, and particularly in 
Hamburg, where it now commands five and a half per cent., 
which city is the principal medium of commercial exchange 
with Odessa, and also the ports of the Baltic. It is also stated 
that silver coin is much in request on the Continent, which 
sufficiently accounts for the late and continued exportation of 
that description of coinage from this country. 

The Continental exchanges have again exhibited a further 
downward tendency, and the absence of bills on the Continent, 
in proportion to the extent of money, on ’Change this after- 
noon, confirms our previous statements that the late and con- 
tinued speculations in foreign corn are the main cause of this 
declension. 

There has been a continuance of the stability in the British 
Funds without much business. 

Letter from the President of the United States to Lord Durham. 

WasnincTon, October 26. 

My Lord—Having been informed that it is your intention 
to pass through a portion of the United States on your return 
to England, I embrace the occasion to express to your lord- 
ship the great satisfaction I should experience if your arrange- 
ments allowed of your visit being extended to this city. The 
friendly sentiment entertained by my fellow citizens towards 
yourself, and also towards the people of your country, will, 

douot not, prompt a sincere desire on their part to render 
your sojourn among them agreeable to yourself, as I am sure 
it will be gratifying to them. For my own part, I will esteem 
myself happy, if by your presence here I shall be afforded the 
opportunity of manifesting to your lordship personally the 
sincerity with which I share in those sentiments. 

I am, with very distinguished consideration, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
(Signed) M. VAN BUREN. 

His Excellency the Earl of Durham, &c. 

Lonpon, December 18. 

Thirty of the rebels taken in Lower Canada, who have been 
sentenced to transportation for life to one of our penal colonies, 
have been brought to this country by the Captain Ross, which 
arrived on Monday at Liverpool in twenty-four days from 
Quebec. We are yet without the means of knowing the pro- 
portion which these prisoners bear to the whole, or the part 
which they acted in the rebellion; and we deem it, therefore, 
premature to pronounce any opinion on the course pursued by 
the authorities in Canada. 

LiveRPoot, December 20 

Arrival of Canadian rebels in Liverpool.—The barque 
Captain Ross, Moxton, master, which arrived in port yester- 
day, having sailed from Quebec on the 22d November, 
brought over a number of Canadian convicts, the principal 
part of them being persons who had been concerned in the 
first Canadian outbreak. ‘The circumstance caused some lit- 
tle excitement in the town. It was at first very currently re- 
ported that the prisoners were persons who had been sent 
over to this country for trial; but it now appears that such is 
not the fact. The prisoners are thirty-four in number, twenty- 
three being convicted rebels, and the remainder thieves, house- 
breakers, &c. The whole of them have been sentenced for 
life to Van Dieman’s Land. 

The prisoners, on landing, presented a most miserable ap- 
pearance; and we understand that, with the exception of 
three o: four, the rebels are men belonging tv the lowest 
classes. Parker, Waite, Chandler, and Watson, held com- 
missions in the rebel army, the first as a major, and the second 
as a captain. Watson is a man who emigrated from this 
country some years ago, and obtained a situation under the 
Canadian Government at Toronto, as overseer of Macadamized 
roads; and it is said that he appropriated part of the funds in 
his possession to the payment and equipment of the insurgent 
forces. Another of the prisoners was a lawyer’s clerk at Re- 
chester, iu the United States, who, being smitten with a de- 
sire to fight for ‘liberty,’ went to Canada, and received a com- 
mission in the rebel army. ‘The chief part of the political 
prisoners are persons who were concerned in the affray with 
the lancers at Short Hills whom they discomfited, disarm- 
ed, and then turned them about their business. Another of 
the prisoners is an Indian chief—a man remarkably small in 
stature, pale and emaciated ia appearance, and seemingly al- 
together unlikely to embrue his hands in blood, yet he has 
slain eleven Indians with his own hands. For these crimes, 
we understand, the chief was sentenced to suffer death ; but, 
although the gallows whereon he was to hang had been erect- 
ed, his sentence was ultimately commuted to transportation 
for life. ’ 

In the course of last summer, a party of eighteen rebels 
were confined in Fort Henry, at Kingston, They contrived to 


only two were retaken, namely, Major Parker and Leonard 
Watson. 
During the passage to this country the rebels made an at- 


exactly known, as the attempt was discovered and frustrated 
almost in its infancy. It appears that one of the convicts had 
snapped the lock of his handcuffs, and having obtained a 
couple of knives, he notched them, and with them commenced 
the task of freeing his comrades from their chains. Captain 


tempt to recover their liberty. What their plans were is not | 


room to Santa Ana, and perceived he had 
latter, as his bed was warm, he rushed to 
barracks, where he learned the Mexicans had made a 

He was, however, warmly received and repulsed ; aoe 
a long conflict, driven before them ; and Gen. Santa A — 
tinued to harrass them from the houses, &c., till ee 
the Mole, where he assembled alout two hundred nb ey 


just missed 
the attack of ra 
| 


miral; but fortunately for the latter, they had a small field 





Morris, however, received information of what was going on, 
coupled with the intelligence that the prisoners no doubt had 
an intention of seizing upon the ship. He immediately called | 


couples, and searched them. The two small saws were dis-| 
covered, and it was also found that some of their irons had | 
been cut and some broken. The leader in this affair was a 
very old offender; when he was brought up, he once acknow]l- 
edged his guilt, and in consequence of his frank confession he 
saved himself a severe flogging, which it had been intended 
to bestow upon him. The prisoners vere effectually secured, 
and no further attempt was afterward: made. 

Some of the rebels, we are informed, express much sorrow 
at having been concerned in the rebelion; but the majority 
look upon themselves as sufferers in a righteous and honor- 
able cause, and unhesitatingly say that in similar circum-| 
stances they would again act in the manner that they have 
done. They seem to have a strong feeing that they will re- 
ceive assistance trom Lord Brougham in their endeavor to| 
get their sentence further mitigated, ani that Lord Durham | 
also will stand their friend.—Considering, however, that both | 
these noble lords have little tavor at court, we have some doubt 
upon the matter. 

Portucat.—We have received files of Lisbon papers to | 
the 27th ultimo, which of course contain later intelligence | 
than any that is given in the English papers we have received. 
We find in them, however, nohing worth extracting. The 
Guerilla parties in the interior,opposed to the existing Gov-| 
ernment, particularly in the prevince of Algarve, appear to be | 
rather more imposing than wehad before thought them, yet 
still not so much so as to excit: serious apprehensions in the 
Government. [Courier & Enquirer. 








| 
} 





Mexico.—The important leter, which we annex, is from 
Lieutenant Farragut, of the Urited States ship Erie. 
From the New Orleans }ulletin, January 13. 

From Vera Cruz—tThe folbwing letter, addressed to us 
by the commander of the U. S. ship Erie, contains an account 
of the capture of Vera Cruz, and other particulars of interest, 
as late as the date of the 18th December: 

Dear Sir—I herewith send you an account of the attack on 
the town of Vera Cruz, by the French, on the morning of the 
5th ult. The statement, such as it is was collected from the 
foreigners who remained on shore, md the French officers 
themselves; the latter, however, do not give Santa Ana so 
much credit as the former. 

On the morning of the 4th ult. it ws announced that Gen- 
eral Lopez de Santa Ana had been odered to succeed Gen. 
Rincon; and that war was about tode declared. Lieuten- 
ants Com’dt. Gardner, Faragut, and Mr. Aargous (the Con- 
sul) immediately waited on the new Sommander-in-Chief to 
ascertain the footing on which the Anerican citizens would 
be placed. He received them with narked respect: and re 
plied to their interrogatories,/that ‘+very respect would be 
paid to Americans; but that the Mixican Government had 
disapproved of the cupitulation of thy town, made by General 


trial; and placed him (Santa Ana)in command, with direc- 
tions to notify the French Admiral,that it was the determina- 
tion of the Mexican Governmentto sacrifice the Republic 
rather than yieid any one point forwhich they had contended 
—which communication, he said, lad been sent to Admiral 
Baudin:’ he also stated that ‘as he result was uncertain, it 
would probably be as wellto embar the Americans until things 
were more settled.’ 

So soon as the despatch was recived by Admiral Baudin, 
three hours were asked for the tmbarkation of the French 
subjects, which were granted; atd during the afternoon, all 
the foreigners, as well as French were embarked or sent to 
the castle; the Americans, and everal others, on board the 
Consort and Erie. At4 A. M.,tle boats of the French squad- 
ron, containing between twelve ind fifteen hundred men, at- 
tacked the town under cover of avery dense fog, so that they 
were not perceived till on the Mlle and in the fort. 

They landed in three divisiois—at the North and South 
forts, and the centre at the Mde—commanded by Admiral 
Baudin in person. Their apprach was first announced by 
the blowing up of the gate. Ina few moments they had pos- 
session of the town. The troop in town did not exceed fonr 
hundred; and so scattered, thit they made no stand before 
the French, but retreated to th: barracks on the South of the 
city, where they were soon jdned by Santa Ana, who nar- 
rowly escaped from his bed bythe roof of the adjoining house, 


the p 





eff ct.their eseape from the fort, and of the whole number 


all his men to arms, had the prisoners brought upon deck in| 


Rincon, and had directed his (Rinem’s) recall to Mexico, for | 


white the guard at his door were disputing most gallantly the 
entrance of the French; nor dd they succeed until they were 
about to blow up the door, vhen the Mexicans fled to save 
y of their General’ friend. So soon as the Prince 
de Joinville, who led this party, succeeded in securing Gen. 


piece on the end of the Mole, charged with ; 
—and as the Mexicans nem ng itten 
a oe Re ag Ped discharged the fatal piece — = 

oubt saved their Admiral, at whom i : : 
cipally levelled. : the Mexican ire was pris 
By this discharge Gen. Santa Ana lost his left 
ceived a wound in his right arm—it killed ane Ghee 
three men, and wounded six or seven others. It checked their 
progress for the moment, and the French succeeded in their em. 
barkation., The Admiral’s coxswain had six shot in various 
ram of his body. A midshipman and boy were killed beside 

im. The loss of the French is estimated at about fifteen or 
eighteen killed and fifty wounded—the proportion of officers 
is very great. The loss of the Mexicans, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, was nota third; which is readily accounted 
for, as they fought under cover, except at the Mole, where the 
foreigners, who were present, gave them great credit for their 
gallantry; and the Prince de Joinville said, ‘ they defended 
their barracks most gallantly.’ 
The last, and perhaps most gallant act of Gen. Santa Ana’s 
life, has done much toestablish him in the good opinion of the 
soldiery. Since the amputation of his leg, which is below the 
knee, he is doing well, and still retains the command. The 
French say their object in this attack was simply to destroy 
the forts, to prevent their being annoyed by them, and to 
take Santa Ana and Arista; and had they not attacked the 
barracks they would have accomplished their object with com- 
paratively no loss; but as it is, they are the best judges 
whether or not the object was worthy the sacrifice. Tt has 
given the Mexicans great confidence, and they will find them 
more ready and willing for the conflict when they next assail 
them. It is said, and I believe truly, that their surprise on 
the morning of the Sth ult. was owing to Admiral Baudin say- 
ing in his last communication, that he should expect an answer 
by eight o’clock the next morning; in consequence of which, 
Gen. Santa Ana directed his officers to keep their out- 
side, and not enter the city till seven o’clock, but that he an- 
ticipated an attack from the French in a few minutes after the 
messenger left the ship. 
But in all this there is much recrimination. The French 
accuse the Mexicans of having violated their faith by arrest 
ing some of their officers at the city gate, &c. After the re- 
turn of the French boats to their respective vessels, the Prince 
de Joinville in the Creole, and two or three brigs, which laid 
under the Castle, directed a very heavy bombardment against 
that portion of the city which intervened between them and 
the barracks, with a view to the destruction of the latter, but 
without success, as there were two or three very massive 
buildings intervening. The church of Mercedt, in particular, 
was very much injured. At 2 P. M. they ceased firing, and 
from that time to the present moment every thing is perfectly 
tranquil. The Admiral with his fleet, except the vessels under 
the Castle and the hospital ship under the Sacrificigs, ran 
down to Antonio Lizardo on the 6th ultimo, for winter quar- 
ters. 
The port of Vera Cruz is declared by Admiral Baudin’s 
proclamation of the 23d ult. to be opened to enter, but not to 
land goods; the slightest attempt at which, will cause the 
confiscation of vessel and cargo. Tampico and other ports 
are declored in a state of blockade as formerly. 
I am, with great respect, Your obedient serv’t, 

C. G. FARRAGUT, Lieut. Com'd. 





CrentRat Amertca.—Captain Pedersden of the brig Bet- 
sey B. Blount, informs us that the Federal Government of 
Central America has been dissolved, each State having de- 
clared itself independent. The Government of the State of 
Honduras has separated from the Federal Government, 
though several counties have refused their acquiescence in the 
separation. Honduras has issued a decree opening her ports 
and customs, to which Truxillo has submitted. Omoa, how- 
ever, remains true to the Federal Government. 

Advices from Guatemala to the 30th November had bees 
received at Balize. An engagement took place at Chiquimu- 
lilla, on the 4th November, between Colonel Carvello, com 
\| manding a detachment of the forces of the Republic, and the 
insurgents under Carrera. The latter were defeated. After- 
wards General Moruzan, the Chief and President of the Re 
public, attacked and dispersed several smaller parties of Car- 
rera’s force. The troops under Carrera at first am bed 
three thousand, but they had dispersed, to unite, it was >” 
posed, on some more favorable occasion in some other quarter. 

Gen. Morazan’s head-quarters, on the 10th, was at Sans 
Rosa. Goods transported to and from Guatemals, we 
guarded by troops. had 

The Priest Lebos, who was in the councils of Carrer, <4 
requested a conference with Gen. ° 








Ariste, who was in bed at th time of the attack, in the next 


gotiate for a cessation of hostilities. [ Courier. 


his men, and made a rush to secure the Prince perm, 4 
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The Plaindealer.—Proposals have been advertised for the |} 
revival of this periodical. It was carried on for nearly a year 
with singular zeal and ability by Mr. Leggett, formerly joint- 
Editor of the Evening Post—and surceased, we believe by 
reason of some entanglement with the perplexed affairs of its 
publisher. It is to be resuscitated and, if sufficiently encour- 
aged, conducted with better prospects of ultimate success. It 
is not to change its first plan—that of the London Examiner 
—but to give articles of more pleasing variety, so as to attract 
e larger class of readers. 





L. E. L.—A report has been current in the newspapers 
that the accomplished poetess, Miss Landon, was dead. We 
wholly discredit the story, and have hardly a doubt that it 
will be contradicted, as soon as it shall reach her friends in 
England. 





THEATRICAL. 

Tue Nationat.—Much credit should be awarded to the 
management of this house for the perfect style in which every 
piece is produced, from the most gorgeous spectacle down to 
the commonest farce. Nothing is at loose ends; no part is 
neglected. The scenery is new, appropriate and beautiful. 
The dresses even of the ‘most insignificant subordinates are 
neat and handsome; and it is observable that even in the 
placing and removal of chairs and tables, the servants are 
from those who are engaged in the action of the drama. The 
imagination of the spectator is never disturbed by incongrui- 
ties of any description. This is not only proper but respect- 
fal to the audience. It indicates a deference to our tastes and 
respect to our intelligence. The performers pay the strictest 
attention to their business, and are seldom if ever defective 
in their parts. The company is remarkably well chosen, and 
its best strength is employed in the cast of every piece. 

As a proof of the justice of these observations, we would 
point to the ‘ Spirit of the Air, ‘Child of the Wreck,’ and 
other of Celeste’s spectacles. Sitting in the orchestra-box 
upon the evening when the two pieces just named were per- 
formed, we scrutinized the whole with the nicest attention— 
and could from beginning te end detect no flaw nor neglect. 
Every character, from Celeste’s down to the porter’s, was well- 
dressed and played as well as it could be. Bengough’s skill 
as a scene-painter is unrivaled. Every new production at 
this theatre is worth seeing once, if but to look at the gorgeous 
displays of scenery. There is not a shabby scene on the stage; 
trees, statues and drawing-rooms are alike new and hand- 
some. Much commendation is also due to the Director for! 
the handsome figures and faces of the supernumeraries: at| 
the Perk Theatre the females are for the most part as awk | 
ward and ungainly specimens as could well be collected for a! 
museum of ugliness. While speaking thus gencra!ly of the 
National Theatre, it gives us pleasure to bear testimony to| 
the urbanity and obligingness of the door and box-keepers. | 
They are a gentlemanly set of fellows, and contribute largely || 
to render this Theatre the most agreeable place of entertain- | 








ment in the city. Much efficient suppert will be secured to || 
the house from the policy of treating the Editorial corps with | 
attention and courtesy. The management is unexceptionable ; 
it would be more popular, however, if Mr. Wallack were less | 
chary of his own acting, and would exert himself to bring for- 
ward efficiently the approved productions of American dra- 
matists. We have been hoping that he would announce Mr. 
Sargent’s ‘ Velasco,’ and show the fine capabilities of the prin- 
cipal character by one of his own admirable performances. 
We are glad to learn that he has purchased Mr. Willis’s new 
comedy. Some of the published scenes are very striking and 
seemed to us, in reading them, susceptible of fine dramatic 
effect. 

Tue Parx.—We should be glad to say as much for this 
house as we have for the National; but it is out of the ques- 
tion. Stephen Price rides it like an incubus. His wretched 
policy of keeping a badly-paid, inefficient stock-company is 
ruinous. Two or three excellent actors are tasked to death 
in all sorts of characters. Mr. Richings does the work of a 
dozen—and it is wonderful that he does it so well. Placide 
is the life and soul of the concern: take him away and the 
doors would be closed in a week. The attempts of hired 
critics to keep up the Theatre are abortive and absurd. La 
Gazza Ladra, which has been so bepuffed, in truth failed sig- 
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Theatrical News.—‘ Mrs. Mathews, late Madame Ves- 
iris, received thirty thousand dollars for one hundred nights’ 
performance at the Park Theatre, New-York, and twenty 
thousand dollars at the Chesnut street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
for sixty nights. It is said that the managers of both theatres 
lost money by the engagement.” 

The above misstatement is ‘ going the rounds’ of the coun- 
try newspapers, the readers of which undoubtedly open their 
eyes and mouths in dumb astunishment. Now there is not 
the slightest shadow of truth cast by this wonderful state- 
ment. We hardly believe that the Park Theatre has received 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars for the whole season, and 
doubt if the Chestnut street Theatre of Philadelphia is par- 
ticularly well attended. Mr. and Mrs. Mathews did not per- 
form on more than thirty nights in New-York and on not 
more than half that number at Philadelphia. They probably 
left the country poorer than they came to it, as their emolu- 
ments from the theatres could not have been sufficient to de- 
fray their expenses. 





Alabama State Almanac.—This little work appears to be 
of great value in a scientific point of view. It is issued under 
the learned superintendence of Professor F. A. P. Barnard, 
formerly of this city. The accession of so accomplished a 
scholar must be deemed very important to the interests of the 
University of Alabama. 





Mr. Simmons’s Lecture on the American Poets.—On 
Wednesday evening next, at Clinton Hall, Mr. Simmons will 
deliver a Lecture on this ineresting topic—and give speci- 
mens of the styles of variousapproved writers. It would be 
well for those who are desirous to attend to be early in en- 
gaging seats, as we understand that there are already indica- 
tions of a crowded, fashionale and brilliant audience. There 
will be but one Lecture, not 4 course as has been supposed. 





Hannah —As we intend té give a review and many pas- 
sages of this fine production, ve simply announce that it is a 
‘sacred Drama,’ written with power and beauty, and that the 
American press has rarely put fertha more finished and 
scholarly performance. Published by James Munroe and 
Company, Boston. 





Entertaining Anecdotes of Washington—A valuable 
compilation for the young, adornel with wood-cuts. Any 
work like this, which exhibits the patriotism and courage, the 
benevolence and piety, and other exellent traits in the char- 
acter of the Father of his Country, nust be grateful to those 
parents who would improve the mids of their children by 
holding up to them the brightest «emplars of virtue. (S. 
Colman.) 





New-York Theological Seminsry.—From the published 
catalogue of this Seminary, there sppear to be ninety-two stu- 
dents. The buildings for its use sre just completed, and are 
situated in University Place, neay Washington Square. The 
Institution is open to all denoninations of Christians, and 
there is no charge made for anyinstruction, or for the use of 
its Library, which contains mur than 14,000 volumes. 





Albany Female Academy.—¥ rom the circular and cata- 
logue of this institution for 189, we learn that there are in 


|| its various departments five hunired and thirty-six pupils—a 


number that argues well for the worth as well as prosperity 
of the establishment. It is uncer the charge of Alonzo Crit- 
tenden, A. M. as Principal. 





“ Excellent well.”"—The folowing letter is one of ‘many 
such,’ received by the enteryising proprietor of Waldie’s 
Circulating Library, in reply to a gentle remonstrance ad- 
dressed to delinquent subscrilers. Indeed, so overpowering 
have been similar expressions of kindness, since the publish- 
er’s announcement of his wist to settle his accounts, that he 
declares that he has foregone nis idea of publishing the names 
of forgetful subscribers. 'Why—Oh why will our numerous 
patrons not give us occasionto say the same? Nothing grati- 
fies us more than to acknowkdge such excuses for long neg- 
lect, and nothing gives us nore uneasiness than to be com- 
pelled to add to our ‘ black list.’ 

This letter does indeed express in a very pleasant and sat- 
isfactory way the feelings of a conscientious mind. It is rep- 
resented to have been selested because it came nearest to 
hand, and not because it was better or more warmly expressed 








mally. 


than a hundred others. We heartily wish that our friends, 


eee 
who have short memories, would give us an 
publish such affectionate epistles as this: 





opportunity tp 


“Dear Sir: By a bill Intely received it apron) 
debted to you for two years’ subscription to your j cubrg 
‘Select. Circulating Library,’ commencing with the Ieee 
uary, 1837, and ciosing with the Ist January, 1839 Thay 
should have suffered myself to remain so long in pat, l 
publication which I do not hesitate to Pronounce not fe 
the cheapest, but the best and most worthy of patronage ots] 
the periodical literature with which I am acquainted, 7 
subject of no small vexation to me; and I cannot too sever “1 
reprehend my carelessness in not having remitted the amount 
long ago. An exposure in the most conspicuous place in 
‘list of forgetful subscribers’ I certainly merit; for 7d 
duct, however venial in the eyes of the world, cspeant _ 
own, now that I am fairly awakened, like the basest ingra *{ 
tude. From no other source can I obtain, for so small a 
of money, so sumptuous, so delicate, so delicious an intellect 
repast; and yet in the midst of my fruition I have been so up. 
generons as to withhold even that small pittance. feel, sir 
that I owe you an apology, and as I am sensible that the mos, 
suitable and effectual one I can make is to remit the 
and be more prompt in future, I do most cheerfully pe 
you the same. And as we sometimes pray as an act of grace 
what we have no right to claim as a merit, I entreat you to 
withhold my name from the list of forgetful, and insert it in 
that of your well-meaning and well-wishing patrons.” 





Late Hours.—We have been anticipated by a writer in 
the New-York Gazette in some of the observations which we 
proposed to make upon the absurd practice, prevalent in our 
fashionable community, of keeping very late hours. Why is 
this done? It is directly opposed to the habits and manners 
of our people. We all rise comparatively early; and yet we 
would ape the customs of foreigners who seldom see the light 
of the sun before mid-day. This is the difficulty : we imagine 
it genteel. We stand in fear of the ridicule of a legion 
of fops and fools from Europe—broken-down barbers and 
bankrupt tailors who dub themselves Counts, and astonish 
our smooth-lipped Valentines by playing Orsons in the pre 
sence of the languishing fair, who seem to estimate men tc- 
cording to the quantity of hair on their faces and not of sense 
in their heads. To please these caricatures of humanity 
walking libels on manhood, our ladies must give parties that 
commence at 10 o’clock and break up at 3. Hear our sensi- 
ble commentator on the subject : 

Mr. Editor—I am, and always have been, very partial to 
ladies’ society, and have made a point of attending our fash- 
ionable parties with punctuality. I fear I shall be obliged to 
abandon these agreeable amusements, on account of the diss- 
greeable fashion which has ‘ obtained,’ of assembling at 10 
o’clock and breaking up at 3 inthe morning. Well, you will 
say, why is so disagreeable a practice continued? Simply 
because it is fashionable. The fact is, this custom is a servile 
imitation of an English fashion by our beau monde, who do 
not reflect that these late hours spoken of in the English 
novels and Court Calendar are practised by the nobility, not 
by merchants. The former class live at night, and sleep al 
day; whereas the day is as important to the second class in 


England as to the first class here. There is but one opision 


on the subject; all wish to alter the custom, yet no one is 
willing to begin. The ladies must make the first move in this 
change; they must break up the onerous fashion of late hours. 

It 1s already perceived that the class of beaux who fill our 
ball-rooms nightly are very young men—mere boys—who have 
little to or doa ne A, attend to, and, what is worse, — 
marry if would. These young men are very ; 
wr Aer but young ladies cannot afford to dispense with 
the attentions of the thrifty, industrious bachelors of 8 o'clock. 
These last can afford establishments—may marry if 
choose, and will, if chances are afforded ; but they cannot af 
ford to remain out till two o’clock in the morning. le 
dies must decide what is to be done in the premises. ‘let 
them agree to change the hour of assembling from 10 to 8 
o’clock. The company may then get home by midnight, 
stead of three in the morning. 

This would recall the absent bachelors of business and for 
tune, and, my word for it, there would soon be a 
increase in the number of the marriages yearly cel = 
the beau monde, and our girls would not so readily take 
with a parcel of unknown, empty-headed whiskered foreigt 
ers, whom fate and empty pockets have sent forth on 8 
perate adventure. at 

In short, Mr. Editor, these late hours are every Way! 
verse to the true interests and policy of ovr young unmarried 
ladies, and I hope the change 1 recommend may be speedily 
adopted. Your ob’t serv’t, Lyty Pecetst® 


Long Island Railroad.—Mr. D. K. Minor of this city 
published a description of the construction of the first division 








of this road, with remarks— illustrated by two large apd ner 
ly-executed maps. - a 4g 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE GROUND SWELL. 
BY COUL GOPPAGH. 

+m capes on a smooth rolling sea, 
ole hor shoulders with low swinging clouds; 
Between the nearest and my eminence 
Roars a wide plain of breakers, on a strand 
of , wave-moulded sand-slope ; all the rest 
Of the deep world seems still, and sleeping, and green. 
Something there is upon the ocean hills 
Like the strange awe born of a conquering dream, 
With terrible scenery looming through a veil 
Of lofty and tyrannous mystery. Many a mile, 
From cape to cape, up from the unbroken sea 
Leaps the broad back o’ the surge, bending its strength, 
Supple and dusky, like some panther, wiled 
From the old wilderness, who will not bide 
The stress of a keeper’s bond. Lo! how it rears 
And bounds along! Behind, another comes 

. Tobear it company ; another yet!— 
And many flee before it. Ha! it springs — 
Right upward, frighted at the shore—in vain; 
The shoulder of the Atlantic heaves behind! 
It stoops, and bursts its bosom. Many a mile, 
From cape to cape tumbling, the yellow sand 
Receives its spoil, (a rolling snow-drift heaping 
Its measure on a desolate moor}) a roar, 
Stern and deep-hearted, issues from its death; 
And straight its backward fellow flings itself 
On the same foe, and writhes, and roars, and dies. 
Yet is the air as motionless as death; 

The dry bells on the heath stir not at all; 
And in from the horizon to the capes 
The bosom of the sea suffers no break, 
Save there where dived the vulture of the depths, 
The ugly cormorant; or, with snowy breast, 
Cleaves the green, yielding waters, the free gull, 
Beautiful, solitary, full of joy! 





Exrcution.—‘ Don’t you think my execution of Othello a 
capital performance? It is in my line, is it not?” asked Mac 
ralyof Cooke. “ Why, yes,” replied the provoking punster ; 
“all executions may be considered capital performances ; 
your performance of Othello is certainly one of that class, for 
you execute him, in your line, as you call it, so effectively, 
that 2s soon as you lay hands upon him he is no More!” 








literature Abroad.—Hereunto we annex an interesting 

passage from a letter in the Providence Journal, dated 
Lonpon, December 12. 

Acommon place of resort now for Americans, is at Wiley 
&Putnam’s, No. 67 Paternoster Row. This is a branch of 
abookseller’s house of the same name in New York. Mr. 
Putnam manages the concern here, and is doing more toward 
introducing American literature into this country than has 
ever been done before. Every new work that appears in the 
United States is sent here, and the English bookworms grasp 





ttany thing that is new from the American press, with as 
= as they do the productions of their own authors. 

our periodicals are also regularly sent here, and meet with a 
god sale. The Knickerbockor of our friend Clark is quite a 
favorite. A lady, distinguished in the literary circles here, 
told me that it was fully equal to any English monthly, and 
that it reflected great credit on American writers. 

The North American Review is extensively read in all parts 
“Great Britain. If I recollect right, some six or seven 
tundred copies are sent here. The New York Review is be- 
toning quite popular. Liberal opinions are now the order of 
he day here, in politics as well as in religion. So man 
tues have crept into the government, under the mask of the 

ished religion, that the latter mnst, with the progress 
liberal principles, receive its share of odium, alike with the 
Iwies. The disabilities of the dissenters, which grew out of 
te Church of England influence, are disgraceful 1o a people 
uthe English. These do more to oppose the progress of 
reform, than any thing else, and must sooner or later be re- 
wved. Even now it is difficult to find professors to fill the 
tairs in the Universities, as, you are aware, they must be- 
ing to the established church. This being the case, the 
Btitutions of the dissenters are taking an elevated rank, and 
uy ere long eclipse those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

(see the New York papers at Wiley & Putnam's. These, 

were nothing else, would make their shop attractive. 
3 , you know, are a pleasant lounge with you; and 
‘Loudon where one can enter un American bookstore, it is 
*y to conceive that to us Yankees it would be a popular 
we of resort. 





Lfe of Cardinal de Cheverus.—Hooker and Claxton, of 
ia, have published the Life of the Cardinal de 


Cwerus, Archbishop of Bordeaux : by the Rev. J Huren 
poourg: translated from the French by Robert M. Walsh. 


are not aware that any copies have reached Boston, but 
i vork cannot fail to excite a strong interest here. Cardinal 
erus was for many years pastor of the Roman Catholic 
tet in this city, and subsequently Bishop of the Diocese. 
nenen orennocnten te enevidion of the — 
Bishop of Montauban, then Archbishop 
?. . 
te, snd subsequently reesived the hat ofe Cardinel. The 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





loved, when pastor of the Church of the Holy Crose here, 
never forsook him in any of his elevations to the highest dig- 
nities of the Church of Rome. [Boston Eve. Trans. 


Mexico.—A letter to the Editor of the New-Orleans Bul- 
letin, from the Commander of the U. S. ship Erie, published 
on the 12th inst., states that vessels are itted to enter 
Vera Cruz, but are prohibited from landing goods under the 
penalty of confiscation. 

The Tampico Telegraph of 27th Dec. announces the intel- 
ligence that the blockade of that port has beenraised. Tam- 
pico, it will be remembered, is in possession of the party op- 

to the Government. 





Silk Stockings.—We have been shown a specimen of a 
pair of fine silk stockings made of the raw silk raised by 
Messrs. Jenkins & Ramsburg of Frederick, during the past 
season. It is with unwonted pleasure that we notice this de- 
monstrative evidence of the possibility of prosecuting with ad- 
vantage the mulberry and silk-raising in this vicinity. The 
fineness of the material, the beauty of its color and texture, 
and its softness and elegance are only exceeded by the supe- 
riority of the workmanship which has converted itinto so even 
and elegant an article. Dr. Jenks might boast of his silk, but 
certainly Mr. Ramsburg has more cause to exult on account 
also of the beautiful domestic workmanship which has been 
exhibited in its fabrication. [Fredonia Herald. 


Courageous Girls.—The Lowell Courier says that the 
city crier was called up last Saturday, to ‘cry’ four shool-girls 
who had been left that afternoon in the North Grammar 
School, to sweep out the house. After crying throngh the 
streets in vain, the crier and the friends of tle girl procured 
a key and entered the school-house. Beginning at the cellar 
they hunted up, and in the upper room fond the Misses 
safely stowed away as comfortable as kittens. On being ask- 
ed why they stayed so late, the girls answered “We under- 
stood the house was haunted,and wanted to satsfy ourselves.” 





Finn’s Last.—Mr. Caldwell, the proprietor of St. Charles 
Theatre, New-Orleans, as a slight return for the Fire Depart- 
ment in saving the edifice frow destruction by fire en the 
morning of the 1st inst. set apart a night for thetr entertain- 
ment. They were all ‘ on hand,’ and their red shirts made a 
show. The incorrigible Finn appended the following addi- 
tional stanza to his song of the Firemen: 

But words are too weak for the praises 
Of those who then the engines haaled well, 
Qn that day when the firemen like Uazes 
Went to work for their friend Janes H. Caldwell. 
No Theatre but this, I will say, 
Has been saved from a burning attright, sirs ; 
If the firemen had n’t play’d on tha day, 
We should n’t have been playing ‘o-night, sirs. 


The Ezploring Expedition—The hip Roanoke, Capt. 
Harris, at New-Orleans, on the 12th int. in 49 days from 
Rio Janeiro, reports U. S. razee Indeperience, Pope, Com- 
mander, lying at Rio, bearing the broad jennant of Commo- 
dore Nicholson: officers and crew all vell. The United 
States Exploring Expedition, under the command of Captain 
Wilkins, consisting of the Vincennes, Peicock, Relief, Por- 
poise, Sea Gull and Flying Fish, preparingfor sea, to sail in 
a few days. 


The State Debt of Virginia now amoun's to $5,255,850, 
and a loan of $3,320,020 is necessary to provide for subscrip- 
tions already made by the Legislature—so that with some ad- 








'Y || ditions thereto contemplated by existing laws, the aggregate 
vamount of actual debi will be $9,024,170. The Gevernor 


recommends caution in regard to the further increase of in- 
debtedness, and economy in the administration of the finances. 





A New Yankee Speculation.—A letter tom Matanzas 
states that four gentlemen from the Eastern States have re- 
cently arrived there with 20,000 Chinese Mulberry-Trees, 
winch they have set out, and expect that the ichness of the 
soil and favorable climate will furnish an immase number of 
cuttings in the spring for this market, so that f the present 
prices are kept up, they will make a handsomefortune. 


The Select Committee appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the defalcations of the ate Collector 
of this port and other officers, arrived in this cty on Thurs- 
day. Previous to their leaving Washington theyheld a meet- 
ing and selected Mr. Harlan of Kentucky Clairman and 
Philip R. Fendall, Esq. of Washington City, Clek. 

Mr. Mackintosh (son of the late Sir James crema 
who spent some months of last winter in this county, retu 
to it in the steamboat Royal William, lately arrivéd, and has 
taken up his residence in Washington, in the capacity of At- 
taché to the British Legation in the United States. 

Explosion.—Steamboat — ‘are becoming more fre- 
quent and more fatal. The Malthusians and Oweaites need 
no longer fear the overstocking the world with the human 
species, for at the rate that these horrible explosions increase, 





will have to receive a new impetus to keep pace | 


with the depopulation by wveem, — 





Christian meekness and humility for which he was so much 


Harvard University.—Jared Sparks, Esq., has been ap- 
inted McLean Professor of History, and the Rev. James 
alker, D. D. of Charlestown, Alford Professor of Civil 
Polity and Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 
Extensive Commercial Intercourse has commenced be- 


tween Texas and England. Large quantities of Cotton are 
about to be shipped for Liverpool. 








Wellerisms.—* Do n't put yourself out on my account,” 
as the engine said to the fire. 

“One good turn deserves another,” as the gentleman on 
the tread-mill observed to his neighbor. 

“ Most haste, worst speed,” as the omnibus said to the ex- 
press mail. 


“‘Home, sweet home,” as the loafer remarked on entering 
the watch-house. 








New Music.—Hewitt & Jaques, Broadway, have just published, 
among other new and beautiful music—Quadrilles, selected from 
Rooke’s celebrated opera of ‘ Amilie,’ as performed at the assemblies, 
private parties, and Light Guards’ soiree. The Coronation Waltz, 
as performed by Strauss’ celebrated band at the ball given in honor of 
Queen Victoria’s coronation ; composed by J. Strauss. The Flower 
Waltzes, as performed by Kendall’s band; composed and arranged 
for the piano forte by a lady of New-York. A favorite set of Waltzes 
from the opera of ‘ Amilie,’ as danced at Niblo’s, and at private balls ; 
selected and arranged for the piano forte by John Weippert. 





Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, have just published ‘ Tales, Mlas- 
trating the Passions,’ by the distinguished novelist, James; and ‘ Trav- 
els in Austria, Russia and Turkey,’ by Elliott. They are for sale in 
this city by Wiley & Putnam. 


New Works in Press.—Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have in 
press, and will soon publish—Romance of the Harem, by Miss Pardoe ; 
Pictures of Life at Home and Abroad, by the author of ‘De Vere; 
Spirit of the East, by Urquhart; Pericles and Aspasia, by Walter 8, 
Landor; Memoirs of Celebrated Women, edited by G. P. R. James; 
The Women of England, by Mrs, Ellis; Jack Adams, the Mutineer, 
by Capt. Chamier; The Croppy, by the ‘O’Hara Family ;’ The Man 
About Town, by Cornelius Webber ; The Wisdom and Genius of Shak- 
spere; Neal Malone, and other tales of Ireland, by Carleton, author 
of ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry; Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles in Canada, by Mrs. Jameson; the Pueticel Works 
of Sir Walter Scott, including The Minstrels of the Scottish Border, 
in one large 8vo. volume; a new edition of the Novels of D'Israeli, 1 
vol. 8vo.; The American in Paris, by J. M. Anderson—a second edition, 
revised and corrected ; The Bench and the Bar, by the author of ‘ Ran- 
dom Recollections ;’ Indecision, a Tale, by J. K. Mitchell ; a new edi- 
tion of Miss Landon’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 8vo.; a new novel by the 
author of ‘Richard Hurdis; The Phantom Ship, by Capt. Marryat— 
completed ; Sketches of Public Characters, Speeches, Discourses and 
Essays on various subjects, to which is added a Dissertation on the 
Eloquence of the Ancients, by Henry Lord Brougham—2 vols. 








<P Mr. A. D. Firzceracop is earnestly requested to write us imme- 
diately. 

Messrs. Epwarp Hoacuanp and J.T. Looron will please leave 
their addresses respectively at this office. 

*,* Messrs. Adolphus Clapp, Edward McKee, O. C. Childs, and E. 
S. Whitfleld are once more informed that we are anxiously awaiting a 
settlement of their long-standing accounts, 





Mr. H. G. Macy will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at St. Aue 
gustine, Plorida. Our friends in any part of that Territory will 
eblige us by transacting business with him. 
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FAarvied, 

On the 14th inst. William Williams to Miry Ann Donald, both of 
this city. : 

On the 17th, J. D. Whitall to Mrs. Ann Knap, daughter of 8. Run- 
dle, Esq. of Westchester Co, 

On the 22d, Wilson Jacobs to Harrict H. daughter of F. W. Moores, 
Esq. U.S. Navy. 

Also, Elmor C. Halsey to Mary Anu, daughter of Samuel Hazleton, 
Esq. all of this city. 

On the 23d, Peter L. Feirty to Eliza Gillen, both of this city. 

Also, Worthington Hodgkinson to Celestine, daughter of the late 
Capt. Asa Winslow, all of this city. 


Died, 

On the 19th inst. William Willis, aged 90 years. 

On the ist, at Williamsburg, Thorn Carpenter, aged 67. 

On the 16th, Joseph Emmons, aged 21. 

On the 17th, at Mayville, John Peacock, nephew of Hon. William 
Peacock, _ 20. 

On the 22d, Richard Persiany, aged 37. 

Also, Richard P. Phillips, aged 33. 

On the 23d, James Green, aged 60. 

Also, at Bloomingdale, Pierre Petit, of Paris, France, aged 47. 

On the Ist inst. on Kobinson Prairie, lndiana, Milo Robinson, Esq. 
formerly of this city, 








LL ————<_—— 

Y order of the Hon. Grove Lawrence, First Judge of the County 
Courts of O ga County, lior, &c.—Notice is hereby 
iven, that an attachment has issued, on the application of Michael 
edman, 2d esquire, of the town of Elbridge, nst the estate of Eli- 











jah W. Sharrard, as a non-resident debtor, that the same will be 
sold for the payment of his debts, unless he appear and discharge such 
attachment, according to law, within nine months from the first pub- 
lication of this notice; and that the payment of all debts due to him 
by the residents of this State, and the delivery to him or for his use of 
any property within this State, belonging to him, and the transfer of 


roperty by him, are forbidden by law and are void. Dated 
December 24 A. D. 1838." oy TIRAM CUMMING, 
Jan. 12 9m Attorney for attaching creditor. 





AUL J. FISH—ATTORNEY, SOLICITOR & COUNSELLOR 
85 Nassau-st. N. Y. Business in Kings County to with 





Aa Residence No. 5 Leaycraft’s Brick Row, Williamsburg. - 
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THROW A LEAF ON THE RIVER. 
THE WORDS BY T. H. BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 





to de - struc-tion 


like 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Pluck a plume from the cygnet, 








And let it ge - - - 





free ; 
When the storm raves around— 
rey tel ona — it be / 
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the re - ver, the rover, &c. 














TO MY WIFE. 

Sout of my dreams! I gaze on thee, 

And feel the spirit of my mother, 
When o’er my helpless infancy 
She watched with fond fidelity, 

And restless care, that nought could smother. 
Joy of the past !—the hope—the light 

Of future days of joy or sorrow, 

Of sweets to-day or cares to-morrow: 
Oh! how my spirit blends with thine, 
As tendrils round the oak entwine; 
And pure, delicious thoughts of thee 








From the Dublin University Magazine. 








Rish from the shrine of inmost feeling, 
Tie passion of my soul revealing, 
Walening the full tide of extacy, 
Anc showing my young heart’s emotion, 
Like the wild billow of the ocean, 
Asit heaveth to and fro, 


Incurls that burst, and brighten as they flow. 


Peace to thy happy, smiling face, 
Where da has left its brightest grace, 
And planted on thy glowing cheeks 
The blush of innocence and truth, 
The charm of virtue and of youth, 
The only native virtue speaks. 





Oh! how I love to gaze on thee, 
With all my soul’s idolatry, 
And know thou art a part of me, 


And press thee closer to my heart, 
And bear thee in my soul’s devotion, 


And feel that we shall never part, 
Till my soul hath lost its light—my 
Shine upon my soul for ever, 


Till the hand of death shall sever 


heart its motias! 


Those sweet bonds of changeless love, 
That the world’s power could sunder never, 


And o’er the ruins of the earth we move + © pat 
To fairer bowers—to higher joys above." *" 
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